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THREE-COLOR FRONTISPIECE 


‘*After the Wedding,’’ by Munkacsy 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


HOPKINSON Andrew Lang 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 


SMITH Myrtle Reed 


NUMBER 
THE BOOK OUTLOOK 


Pre-Reviews and Announcements 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. FIVE CENTS A COPY. 











New Novels -:- Popular Novels 





NOW IN ITS THIRD EDITION! 


BREAKERS AHEAD 


ANOTHER RECORD-BREAKER BY A. M. BARBOUR 
Author of 


That Mainwaring Affair (12 Editions) 
At the Time Appointed (10 Editions) 


“Absorbing to the last word." —New York World 
“A novel to stir the pulse of the most blasé reader of fiction.” —Boston Herald 


Frontispiece in colors. Cloth, $1.50 



























Five Editions in Five Weeks 


COLONEL A DASHING < 
OF THE NOVEL te Ve Spoo) 
RED HUZZARS BY JOHN REED SCOTT nd D aR 


** Not a dull page in it.” — Index, Pittsburg 
“It has life, vigor, and ‘drive.’""—North American, Phila. 
a slap-dashing vacation-day romance.""—Evening Sun, New York 


With Illustrations in Colors by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
: Decorated Cloth. $1.50 





















VANITY SQUARE 
A Novel of Fifth Avenue Life, by EDGAR SALTUS 


“* Full of dramatic passages and with more than one thrill to it.” —PAi/a. Press 





“A smart and interesting story.”—N. Y. Sat. Times 


Decorated Cloth. $1.25 











THE ANGEL OF PAIN 
THIRD EDITION 

A Genuine Love Story, by E. F. BENSON 

ONE OF THE BEST SELLING NOVELS 


“ Tt is the strongest and at the same time the most delicate story the author of 
* Dodo’ has yet written.""—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“A remarkable book.”—Chicago Tribune 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 
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THE NOTABLE NOVELS 
OF THE SEASON 





Owen Wister’s 


“Lady Baltimore” 


Winston Churchill’s 
“Coniston” 


‘It ought to give heart to the most pessinistic to find two such books from 
American hands in one season as Mr. Owen Wister’s ‘LADY BALTIMORE,’ with 
its refinement of style, charm of characterization, and emphasis on the pieties of 


social life—reverence; courtesy and idealism expressed.in- human relations; and.. : 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s very effective types in ‘CONISTON’ of American rural char- 


”? 


acter—as original and distinctive as they are entertaining and convincing. 


The Outlook. 


‘Tt is remarkable that two such novels as ‘LADY BALTIMORE’ | and 
‘CONISTON’ should have appeared in the same year. Both are superb portrayals, 
in low tints and exquisite shadings, of distinctive and picturesque phases of Amer- 
ican life... the finest and truest transcripts of modern American life thus far 
achieved in our fiction.’’-—Record- Herald, Chicago. 


Miss Marie VanVorst’s ‘The Sin of George Warrener” 
‘-More than any of her previous novels, it shows the author possessed of exceptional 


gifts for literary realism.’’—.Vew Vork Globe. Cloth, $1.50. 


John Luther Long’s “The Way of the Gods” 


‘‘A finer piece of work than even his other exquisite Japanese story, ‘Madame 


3utterfly.’ "’—Chicago Tribune. Cloth, $1.50. 


A. and E. Castle’s “If Youth But Knew” 


**As sweet a love story as has ever been written.—Sun. Cloth, $1.50. 


Barbara’s “The Garden, You and |” 
‘*Few books published in this country recently have been of a kind to make an author 


so proud. Hers are immensely fine and sweet.’’—S¢. Low?s Globe- Democrat. 
Lllustrated, cloth, $1.50. 





Published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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just Published 


F. bopkinson Smith’s 


great novel 


Che Cides of Barnegat 


Illustrated by George Wright in color, $1.50 
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IHIS is the greatest 
story that Mr. Smith 


has ever written. 





Against the strong and stormy 


background of the Barnegat 


o* 


Shore he has drawn a 
Chrilling and Absorbing 


Cer a tremendous ending. 


tale of love and self-sacrifice, of 
tragedy and comedy, leading up 
through sunshine and storm to 





The interest of this book is unrelaxing, its execution that of the 
master craftsman. It is well named, not only in reference to the 
story's scene of action, but to its vanity, movement, charm, and 


beneath all these its effortless strength.—N. 2. Times Sat. Review. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Books by 
. Hopkinson 


Che Wood Fire in Mo. 3 


I}lustrated in colors, $1.50. 
«‘None of Mr. Smith’s writings have shown 
more delightfully his spirit of genial kindliness and 


sympathetic humor.’’— Boston Herald. 


dramatic quality in the stories, whose therres are 
sufficiently varied to suit all tastes.’ Chicago Even- 


ing Post. 


«<A thoroughly delightful and enjoyable little | 
book, a book to while away an evening with.’’— 


New York Syvv. 


At Close Range 


Illustrated in color. 12mo. $1.50 
«‘These simple tales contain more of the real art of character drawing than a score ot 
novels of the day.”."—M. VY. Evening Post. 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas 


With eight full-page illustrations in colors by F. C. Yohn. 12 mo. $1.50 
««]t’s as enlivening and whole-soulecd a Christmas story as has been written since 
Dickens. The book is written with a masterhand.’’—Aoston Courier. 


—6< Che Under Dog 


Illustrated. 12 mo. $1.50 
«« Dramatic, picturesque, human, sympathetic—those, I think, are the epithets that a 
reader would apply to the short stories which Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has grouped under 
the rather odd title, « The Under Dog.’ ’’— Brooklyn Life. 


Che Fortunes of Oliver Horn 


With illustrations by Walter Apple:on Clark, 12 mo, $1.50, 
«<It is long since more charming characters were brought together in ore book.’?— 
New York Times Saturday Review. 
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The 
Children’s Handy Library 





yn NEW series of carefully selected books for young people, 


comprising the cream of standard juvenile literature. The 
books are well printed in large type on good paper, and are 
bound in novel and pleasing styles. 


37 volumes. 


Adventures of a Brownie. MULOcK 
ZEsop’s Fables 

Alice in Wonderland. Carro.i 
Andersen's Fairy Tales 

Arabian Nights 

Baron Munchausen. RaspE 

Bible Stories. Dawes 

Black Beauty. SeweLi 

Fairy Book. Mutock 

Fairy Legends of the French Provinces 
Grandfather's Chair. HawrHoRNE 
Greek Heroes. KINGSLEY 
Grimm's Tales 

Gulliver's Travels. Swirr 

Heart. De Amicis 

Heidi. Spyri 

Jackanapes. EWING 

Little Lame Prince. Mutock 
Mopsa the Fairy. INGELow 
Pilgrim's Progress. BuNyAN 
Robin Hood. McSpappEn 
Robinson Crusoe. De For 
Stories from Dickens. McSpappEN 


Per vol., 50 cents. 


Stories from Homer. CHURCH 
Stories from Plutarch. RowsoruamM 
Stories from Scottish History. ED :AR 





Stories from Virgil. CHURCH 
Stories from Wagner. McSpaDDEN 
Stories of King Arthur. Currier 
Stories of a Short Life. Ewinc 
Swiss Family Robinson Wyss 

Tales from Herodotus. Havey 
Tales from Shakespeare. LAMB 
Tanglewood Tales. HawrHoRNE 
Through the Looking-Glass. CARROLL 
Water Babies. KINGSLEY 

Wonder Book. HawrHorne 


Send for New Catalogue 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
———New York 
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The Book News Monthly 


Wahine oma | AN INTERESTING NOVEL 


Life-Book 





Leaves from a 





By Jane Dearborn Mills, 
[Mrs. James E, Mills] 


of Today 


Price, 50c. Postage, 10c. 


It would be well if it could be in every home. 


As a story it is interesting, and the character study 


and analysis of motives and conditions is done with a strong hand.—Chicago Advance. 

An interesting novel dealing with some of the problems of today, in a manner that is convincing 
and delicate. Read this strong, convincing, truth-telling book.—£ ‘duc ation, Boston. 

‘The author has handled one of the most serious and important questions of the hour in a sane, 
wholesome, and normal manner that is beyond praise.— 7he Arena. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 


42 West Coulter Street 


- - Philadelphia Pa. 








HOLMAN BIBLES 


Are Beautifully Printed on Finest Papers and have Absolutely Flexible Bindings 


Pictorial Scholars’ Bible 


An especially attractive edition suitable for 
a gift to young folks. Contains thirty-two 
Beautiful Photo-Views, Helps, Maps and a 
Presentation Plate. 


Pictorial Teachers’ Bible 


A popular edition which contains in ad- 
dition to Helps, ete., Eighty Beautiful 
Photo-Views of Scenes in Bible Lands dis- 
tributed throughout the text. 


Vest Pocket New Testament 


The prettiest and daintiest little Testament published. 
leather bindings, and the prices are astonishingly low. 


Red Letter Editions 


class. 


Is made in a variety of attractive 
Just the gift for a Sunday School 


We have just issued a new Teachers’ Bible with all the Prophecies as well as the sayings of 


Christ printed in Red. This is a complete Red Letter Edition. 


The Red Letter Vest Pocket 


Testament is the best Red Letter Testament published, and pleases every one. 


Black Type Teachers’ Bible 


This edition is the result of the wonderful 
advance made in the printers’ art. A large 
Black Face Type in a popular size Bible. 
Contains Concordance, Bible Dictionary, 
Helps, Maps, ete. The newest and best 
selling edition. 


Ideal Teachers’ Bible 


There has been more of this size Bible 
sold than any other, and it still remains in 
popular favor. Contains Helps, Concord- 
ance, Bible Dictionary, 4000 Questions and 


Answers, and Maps. 


Family and Pulpit Bibles in Greatest Variety 


The above editions are all to be 
had in the Wanamaker Stores 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
COR. 48TH ST. - NO BRANCH STORES 


Publish the BERCY, DUCROQ UET, 
SAUVEUR. and other well - known 


FE een menanen 


are up-to-date and used in many of the 


AND OTHER best schools and colleges. The general 


stock of imported books is large, and 
FOREIGN 


not only our own publications, but those 


of all publishers at home and abroad. 
Our ROMANS CHOISIS, CONTES 
CHOISIS. and other series, low-priced, 
contain master-pieces of French, Span- 
ish and Italian authors. Many have 


books sent when requested. 





notes in English. A complete cata- 
logue of all publications, also of im- 
ported 








set ot HAIR GOODS “ui, 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 
Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 
- New Patent Pompadours— 
-00 
‘Finest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
and $10.09. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


importer and Manufacturer of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


S. C. BECK, 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 








The Book News Monthly 


New Copyright Novels 


50 Cents Each (Instead of $1.08) By Mail 60 Cents 
A Series of 12 Novels by Well-kown Authors 


By special arrangement made with “The Authors’ and Newspapers’ Association,” 
the sale in Philadelphia and New York is confined exclusively to the Wanamaker 
stores. One new novel every month by a world-famous author, at only 50c. a 
copy for the regular $1.50 style. Printed from new type on fine paper, with 
colored illustrations, two-color title page, fac-simile of author’s manuscript and 
autograph, and fine cloth embossed binding, 320 pages, 12 mo. 


NOW READY 
The Man Between The Lady Evelyn 


AMELIA E. BARR’S Great Novel of Modern Life MAX PEMBERTON’S Greatest Work 
A Delightful International Romance. Charming Romance, Lightning Action and Baffling 


Mystery. 
A Rock in the Baltic 


To be followed each month by a novel by one of 
By ROBERT BARR, 


these authors: Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Dr. John 

Watson, (Ian Maclaren,) E. F. Benson, Anna Kath- 
an interesting romance with scenes constantly changing arine Green, John Oliver Hobbes, (Mrs. Craigie), 
from America to England and Russia, and a startling Cutliffe Hyne, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Gertrude 
episode in the Baltic Sea. Atherton, Eden Phillpotts. 


The Great Republic 


By the Master Historians 
One of the Most Attractive Histories of the United 
States ever compiled 


Edited by CuHartes Morris 
Illustrated with 119 Full Page Engravings 


Some of the Distinguished Contributors are 








Henry Cabot Lodge 
John Bach McMaster 
Washington Irving 
Murat Halstead 

Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
Hubert H. Bancroft 


Theodore Roosevelt 

Thos. Wentworth Higginson 
Francis Parkman 

Admiral W. T. Samrson 
John W. Draper 

H. Von Holst 


FOUR HANDSOME VOLUMES 


Cloth - - - - $3.50 
Half Leather Binding’ - $4.50 
Three-Quarter Calf : $6.50 


Formerly sold from $12.50 to $22.00 a set 
In the $6.50 style of binding the volumes are one-half 


inch taller than the other two styles. 


A descriptive circular of 16 pages will be sent when requested. 
These prices hold only while the present stock lasts. 


John Wanamaker 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
BLIND 
ALLEYS 








George Cary Eggleston 
Author of ‘‘Dorothy South’’ 





i **A Carolina Cavalier,’’ etc. 

} 

Illustrated by E. Pollak. $1.50 

| “Blind Alleys’’ is a novel of New York life—not of Wall street, not of Fifth avenue, and 


not of the slums, but of the more typical and significant aspects of life in the great city, and of 
those who constitute its real and not its exceptional population. The book is full of those 
curious and intricate mysteries of life that abound in a great city, and fuller still of earnest 
thought and sincere endeavor to discover a way out of the “‘blind alleys’? in which men and 
women who try to help their fellows are apt to find themselves helplessly groping. There isa 
sweet and wholesome love story of course. Indeed, there are two of them, and altogether the 
novel is one of peculiarly fascinating interest. 


HEARTS 
and the 
CROSS 


UJ 





By 
Harold Morton Kramer 








Illustrated by 
Harold Matthews Brett. $1.50 


The author of this book is another of the Indiana journalists that have contributed 30 much 





to recent literature. The story is of a man whose vigorous personality enables him to do 
justice to himself, and to secure justice for himself under most trying conditions. A mysterious 
wanderer, he wins the better element of a somewhat rough community by his eloquence as the 
preacher in a neglected parish, meanwhile working in the fields for his support. His fearless 
honesty and sympathy provoke deadly hatred, augmented by the jealousy of the lover of the 
heroine whose interest in the mysterious preacher, so clearly above his present station, adds 
fuel to the jealous flame. Lawlessness, heroism, and noble self-sacrifice have their part in the 
development of an intensely dramatic plot, the interest of which is sustained until the mystery 
is cleared away, and a satisfactory conclusion is reached with exceeding joy to those who de- 
serve it. 


Also the strongest and most attractive line of 


juveniles ever brought out in this country. 
Complete catalogue sent free. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston | 
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THREE NOTABLE NOVELS 
The Sands of Pleasure 


By FILSON YOUNG 
A Strong Book on a Terrible Theme 


‘«Here is astory for maturemen and women. ..... A strong, well written, intimate 
study of a subject usually tabooed in the literature of English-speaking peoples ’’— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Cloth, illustrated with color frontispiece, $1.50. 


Holyland 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 


We have concluded arrangements for the publication of the exclusive authorized translation of 
‘sHolyland,’’ pronounced by competent critics to be the greatest novel of modern times. Off this 
work in the German version, eighty thousand copies were sold almost immediately after its publicat‘on. 
The scenes and characters are drawn from among the humble sea-faring folk who live on the borders of 
the German Ocean. Their life, love and suffering are wonderfully shown and described. The hero, 
Kai Jans, makes several long sea voyages, of which the descriptions are wonderfully vivid and interesting. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 





Jorn Uhl 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
Translated by F. S. Delmer 


‘<Jorn Uhl’’ is the most powerful story of modern German life and the literary sensation ot 
Europe. Over 200,000 copies were sold within eighteen months of issue. The story touches upon 
many of the social and ethical problems of the day. The plot is of engrossing interest, and the charac- 
ters almost turn into flesh and blood before our eyes, they are drawn with such tremendous realism. 
This novel will stand as a book of real worth, as a sincere criticism of life, and a poet’s interpretation of 
the life of man and the wondez of the universe of God. 


Cloth, 12 mo. $1.50. 


AN EXQUISITE and TIMELY GIFT-BOOK 


The Nature Lovers’ Treasury 


Edited by Carrie Thompson Lowell, Editor of ‘‘The Art Lovers’ Treasury’ 


’ 


This volume forms a gift-book whose appeal must prove well-nigh universal. It comprises a 
compilation made with rare skill and taste from the prose and poetry of the great nature writers. The 
extracts are illustrated by numerous exquisite pictures from originals of distinguished artists reproduced 
in half-tone. 


Cloth, net $1.20. (Postage extra.) 


DANA ESTES & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON 
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NAMES YOU KNOW 


IRIAM MICHELSON, “ E. NESBIT,” MARY DILLON, 

RUDYARD KIP LING -names that mean something, all of them. 

The season opens and will probably close with them, for each 

stands for exceptional work; more than ever fascinating, and pre- 
destined“ successful:” 


Anthony Overman, 


By MIRIAM MICHELSON, Author of ‘‘In the 


Bishop’s Carriage.’’ 


The story of a man with an over-developed 
conscience, and a woman whose conscience had a 
“blind spot.” Illustrated by John Cecil Clay. 


Second printing before publication. ($1.50.) 





The Incomplete Amorist, 


By ‘‘E. NESBIT, ”’ Author of ‘‘ The Wouldbegoods.’’ 


The story of Eustace Vernon, master of the 
art of painting and of another art, and how he 
played with fire once too often. Illustrated by 


Underwood. 
Second printing upon publication. ( $1.50.) 





The Leader, Ready September 15th. 


By MARY DILLON, Author of ‘‘In Old Bellaire’’ and 
‘“‘The Rose of Old St. Louis.’’ 


The story of John Dalton, man of the people and a born 
leader, and of his memorable fight against political conditions as 
well as against the social prejudices which separated him from 
the girl he loved. Illustrated. ($1.50.) 


THE NEW KIPLING BOOK—Ready October 4th. 
Puck of Pook’s Hill. Illustrated in color. ($1.50.) 
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THREE NOTABLE NOVELS 
The Sands of Pleasure 


By FILSON YOUNG 
A Strong Book on a Terrible Theme 


‘«Here is a story for maturemen and women. ..... A strong, well written, intimate 
study of a subject usually tabooed in the literature of English-speaking peoples ’’— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Cloth, illustrated with color frontispiece, $1.50. 


Holyland 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 


We have concluded arrangements for the publication of the exclusive authorized translation of 
‘sHolyland,’’ pronounced by competent critics to be the greatest novel of modern times. Off this 
work in the German version, eighty thousand copies were sold almost immediately after its publicat‘on. 
The scenes and characters are drawn from among the humble sea-faring folk who live on the borders of 
the German Ocean. Their life, love and suffering are wonderfully shown and described. The hero, 
Kai Jans, makes several long sea voyages, of which the descriptions are wonderfully vivid and interesting. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 





Jorn Uhl 
By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
Translated by F. S. Delmer 


‘<Jorn Uhl’’ is the most powerful story of modern German life and the literary sensation of 
Europe. Over 200,000 copies were sold within eighteen months of issue. The story touches upon 
many of the social and ethical problems of the day. The plot is of engrossing interest, and the charac- 
ters almost turn into flesh and blood before our eyes, they are drawn with such tremendous realism. 
This novel will stand as a book of real worth, as a sincere criticism of life, and a poet’s interpretation of 
the life of man and the wondez of the universe of God. 


Cloth, 12 mo. $1.50. 


AN EXQUISITE and TIMELY GIFT-BOOK 


The Nature Lovers’ Treasury 


Edited by Carrie Thompson Lowell, Editor of ‘‘The Art Lovers’ Treasury”’ 


This volume forms a gift-book whose appeal must prove wsll-nigh universal. It comprises a 
compilation made with rare skill and taste from the prose and poetry of the great nature writers. The 
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in half-tone. 
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DANA ESTES & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON 
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stands for exceptional work; more than ever fascinating, and pre- 
destined“ successful:” 


Anthony Overman, 





By MIRIAM MICHELSON, Author of ‘‘In the 


Bishop’s Carriage.’’ 


The story of a man with an over-developed 
conscience, and a woman whose conscience had a 
“blind spot.” Illustrated by John Cecil Clay. 


Second printing before publication. ($1.50.) 





The Incomplete Amorist, 


By ‘‘E. NESBIT, ’’ Author of ‘‘ The Wouldbegoods.’’ 


The story of Eustace Vernon, master of the 
art of painting and of another art, and how he 
played with fire once too often. Illustrated by 


Underwood. 
Second printing upon publication. ($1.50. ) 





The Leader, Ready September 15th. 


By MARY DILLON, Author of ‘‘In Old Bellaire’’ and 
‘“‘The Rose of Old St. Louis.’’ 


The story of John Dalton, man of the people and a born 
leader, and of his memorable fight against political conditions as 
well as against the social prejudices which separated him from 
the girl he loved. Illustrated. ($1.50.) 0 ad ths 
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TWO IMPORTANT NOVELS 





READY SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Professor Charles G. D. Roberts’s New Book 


The Heart That Knows 


by the author of 
**The Heart of the Ancient Wood,’’ ‘‘The Kindred of the Wild,”’ 
**Red Fox,”’ etc., etc. (1.50) 


Professor Roberts’s latest romance deals with the adventurous life of the sailors and fisher-folk 
of the region at the head of the Bay of Fundy. The winds and the waves and the salt fragrance 
of the sea are in its pages; and the strength of the tides that fight the great dykes of Tantramar 

The vehement passions of these simple people is whose hearts emotion runs riot, and their deep 
natures which partake of the steadfastness characteristic of the exhaustless meadows, make it a 


land where romance walks by day. 


The action turns upon the mystery of the heart’s wisdom in discerning truth and love where 


reason sees but deceit and betrayal. 


“The Heart That Knows” 


is a great human story in which the author has employed to their uttermost his unique gifts of rich 
fancy and genius of expression, as well as that craftsmanship which has had so splendid a develop- 


ment during the years of his successful career. 





READY SEPTEMBER FIFTH 


Richard Elliott, Financier 


By GEORGE C Hi ING 
With many illustrations by Henry S. Watson. (1.50) 


A powerful and up-to-date novel which has for its theme “‘high finance’? and ‘*The System.”’ 
A vivid and scathing arraignment of the methods of modern financing which should find a large and 
interested audience. The career of an unscrupulous man of business 
from typist to trust magmate, and his fight against The Standard Wool 
Company, rascal against rascals, ends with a dramatic climax which 


seems prophetic of the fate of those who risk all for money. 





L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 
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Frontispiece portrait. Marcarer Devanp 


Color Insert. ‘‘The First Breakfast After the Wedding’”?....... . » « Munkacsy 
In the World of Letters (illustrated ) ‘tar ee ae Se oe eee rer eee Ve Sayer ae I 
The Book Outlook. Announcements and pre-reviews. . .----- eee eee 9 
Francis Hopkinson Smith. !ntroductory (illustrated). ©... - 0 0. ee sees 13 
The Creator of Colonel Carter. Hopkinson Smith the Writer (illustrated)... . . - 
Sar se Ng ee: ee en ee - Hamilton Wright Mabie 14 
A Traveled Author and Artist. ‘The Artistic Side of F. Hopkinson Smith (illus- 
trated ) Peat ue aah ee ie Gel Sopa) as A eh tke Gr Be ea ea wha dees Charles M. Kurtz 18 
Barnegat Tides: A description from «‘The Tides of Barnegat”... ..--...-.+.- 21 


The Love Affairs of Literary Men—!. Jonathan Swift (illustrated) Myrtle Reed 23 
The Home-Life of a Popular “ Story-Teller.”? Anna Katharine Green as a Wife 


and Mother (illustrated). . 2. 600s e secre eee sevens Deshler Welch 27 
The Golden Age (pom) .--------+..-.- . . Norma Bright Carson 30 
Raphaelite Latin (illustrated) ........-..--2-225-.4. . . . Ezra Pound 31 
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The Influence of Books. By Andrew Lang—A Woman of France. Translated from 
the French by Manfred Lilliefors—The Joys of the Commuter. By Margaret Laing— 
Literary Men and Politics. By Joseph M. Rogers. 

Books for the Study and Library che & oS eS ke Se Talcott Williams LL. D. 40 
Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede—Pearl—Propertius—Arnold’s Merope—The Prob- 
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THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Beginning the Twenty-fifth Year. 

The marked improvements in this September number are obvious. Ex- 
periments of years in Book News now bear fruit in a literary magazine typo- 
graphically handsome, and of a substance indispensable to every household of 
readers. 

The frontispieces in color, beginning in this number, cost time and 
mcney; and no small amount of patience and trouble. Experience shows 
why so few valuable paintings are reproduced by this process; but the re- 
sult is ample reward for the effort. 

Readers will perceive the value of bringing In the World of Letters to 
the front of the magazine, and the introduction of a new section of pre-re- 
views and announcements in The Book Outlook. No need to be uninformed 
with these two departments at hand. ' 

The entertaining special “Authors’ Numbers” have justified themselves, 
and are therefore continued. 

The same way with the new series of oval portraits which have formed 
the detached frontispieces for the last three months. 

The Timely Topics department, as a compendium of expert opinion on 
current literary themes—signed articles written in bright, breezy fashion—is 
certainly making a strong appeal. 

Notice also the new department, The Old Bookshop, with its paragraphs 
on unusual things. 

An illustrated Educational course, with new features to make it fuller and 
better, merely fulfils promises made in earlier issues. 

Book-readers will appreciate the new classification of book reviews, and 
the greater simplicity of arrangement. As in the past, they will come to The 
Book News Monthly as an authority, up-to-date and complete. 


October Features 


Three-color frontispiece: “Fourth of July in Centre Square,” by Krim- 
mell. From the permanent collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Unique portrait frontispiece—detached 
Craigie). 

Special Robert W. Chambers number, with numerous illustrations, and 
articles by James Barnes and Rupert Hughes. 

A literary appreciation of the late Mrs. Craigie. By Charles Houston 
Goudiss. Illustrated. 

A continuation of the series on The Love Affairs of Literary Men, 
by Myrtle Reed, the subject being Alexander Pope. [llustrated. 

_ An entertaining description of Burgos, the Spanish city associated with 
“The Cid.” By Ezra Pound. Illustrated. 





of John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. 





In spite of expensive improvements the magazine remains at the old low 
prices. The advertising rates are also low, though it is plainly a valuable 
medium on account of the quality and scope of its reading circle. 

It is a general, not a local, magazine. Advertisements and business com- 
munications should be addressed to C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; corre- 
spondence concerning manuscripts and literary matters to Mrs. N. B. Car- 
son, Literary Editor—care of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Book News Monthly, John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, or New York. 

Fifty cents a year; five cents a copy. Sample copies on request. 
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Munkacsy’s “After the Wedding” 


The first of the series of color reproductions of great paintings to appear in 


Tue Book News Monruty is from a picture by 
garian artist, whose real name was Michael Lieb 
in Mr. 
shows him at his best in an earlier period, before he devoted 


work is “Christ Before Pilate,’ also 


“After the Wedding”’ 


himself to historical art—a field in which he fully proved his inspiration. 
in 1900, Hungarian enthusiasm for his work has run 
and to-day his fellow-countrymen would be 


ath of Munkacsy, 
he has become a national idol; 


the de 
high ; 


Munkacsy, the famous Hun- 
Munkacsy’s most representative 
Wanamaker’s collection; but 


Since 


only too glad to possess some of the pictures, now of great value, which years 


ago passed into the hands of strangers. 


The picture is painted on mahogany, and 


to prevent warping a cunning arrangement of interlaced moldings covers the 


back. 


The painted surface has the effect of finely wrought enamel. 


Next month 


a painting from the permanent collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts will be reproduced. 





The Hopkinson Smith Number 

The use of F. Hopkinson Smith as the 
subject for a special Author’s Number 
at this particular time is singularly appro- 
priate. The publication of his new novel, 
“The Tides of Barnegat,” brings him well 
to the front among popular novelists, 
readers who have followed the story in its 
serial career through “Scribner’s Maga- 
zine” being agreed that it is probably the 
most delightful novel that this author has 
written. More than this, Mr. Smith ex- 
emplifies, both in his individual character 
and in his life, a versatility and action that 
make a study of his personality and ca- 
reer at once entertaining and stimulating. 
As a man he stands for the best type of 
the American novelist of to-day. 


The Article on Gethsemane Abbey 

Our readers may be interested in know- 
ing that the article on Gethsemane, “A 
Day at a Trappist Monastery,” published 


in the James Lane Allen number of 
Book News (July), was written by Ed- 
win Carlile Litsey, who also wrote one 
of the Allen biographical sketches. Mr. 
Litsey is a Kentuckian, and lives very 
close to the famous old abbey which, gave 
the scene for “The White Cowl.” 


Concerning Mrs. Deland 

If the truth were told it would many 
times be self-evident how much a novel- 
ist owes to a husband—or a wife—in 
the work of fiction-making. Some of 
our most prominent woman writers did 
not really begin their careers until after 
marriage—for example, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. 
Wharton, and Mrs. Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. One may note, time and 
again, the dedication, “To my husband,” 
or “To my wife.” Frequently this is 
only a courteous acknowledgment of 
actual services rendered—encourage- 
ment, suggestion, even co-operation. A 
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Who is Mrs. Hubert Bland in private life, and whose novel, “ The Incomplete Amorist’’, will 


probably te one of the important fall books of fict’on 


more affectionate mode of credit, more 
clearly recognizable to the public, may 
not be practicable, so this form is em- 
ployed. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, whose “Awak- 
ening of Helena Richie” is just now the 
most talked-of new novel, has recently 
confessed to her publishers and friends 
that her story grew directly out of an 
idea that was not her own, but Mr. De- 
land’s. She had been complaining of a 
lack of material for a good plot; a lack 
that her husband failed to comprehend, 
contending that he possessed any number 
of admirable plots. He proceeded to 
prove his assertion by outlining some of 
them; and from the nucleus afforded in 
one of these outlines “The Awakening 
of Helena Richie” grew—with many 
changes, additions, subtractions and modi- 
fications, of course. 

By birth Mrs. Deland is a Pennsylva- 
nian, her native place being Allegheny. 
She was privately educated; and in 1880 
married Lorin F. Deland, of Boston. 
Her home is in the last-named city; 
though she spends all her summers in 
Maine, at Kennebunkport. “Old Chester,” 


made famous in Mrs. Deland’s stories, is 
supposed to be Manchester, a suburb of 
Allegheny. In this little town Mrs. De- 
land spent much of her girlhood. Dr. 
Lavendar is supposed to have been drawn 
direct from life, the original being a 
quaint old uncle of the author. 


One of England’s Younger Novelists 


Mrs. Henry de la Pasture wrote and 
published four successful novels before 
she was introduced to American readers 
at all. Then “Peter’s Mother” was is- 
sued simultaneously in this country and 
in England, and one edition after another 
had to be hurried from the presses. The 
author dramatized the book, sold the 
play to one of the principal English man- 
agers, and wrote another story, “The 
Man from America,” which in its turn 
became extremely popular. People be- 
gan to ask, “Who is Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture?” Her books indicated English 
origin; inquiry proved the accuracy of 
the surmise. 

Mrs. de la Pasture belongs to a dis- 
tinguished English family. Her grand- 
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father was Edward Bonham, consul gen- 
eral at Naples. The author of “Peter’s 
Mother” was born in Italy, but spent 
much of her girlhood in Calais, where 
her father was consul. Various of her 
near relatives have figured prominently 
in the military and diplomatic services— 
her uncle having been minister at Bel- 
grade when the Servian king and queen 
were assassinated, and her brother hold- 
ing the place of military attache at the 
British Embassy in Paris. Her husband is 
the youngest son of the late Count and 
Marquis de la Pasture, and grandson of 
one of the old French noblesse, who fled 
from France during the Revolution, and 
became a naturalized British subject. 
The de la Pastures have a London 
house and a beautiful country home, 


hounds, “Duke” and “Trilby,” two dogs 
brought to England by a Parsee gentle- 
man, who claimed them to be the only 
members of their kind in Europe. In 
appearance they are much like great 
Danes, but the resemblance is said to 
be only superficial. 

A new story by this author, and one 
that has just been published, is “The Toy 
Tragedy,” a wonderfully tender little tale 
of children. It belongs to that class of 
books which is equally pleasing to young 
readers and to adults who like the human- 
interest element in their fiction. 


The Original ‘‘ Candidate ’’ 


When “The Candidate,” by Joseph 
Altsheler, was published a year ago, per- 





Mrs. HENRY 


DE LA PASTURE 


In her garden at Llandogo Priory, in Monmouthshire 


Llandogo Priory, Monmouthshire, less 
than three miles from the ancient ruins 
of Tintern Abbey. In the picture pre- 
sented Mrs. de la Pasture is seated in 
her terrace-garden, with her Indian boar- 


haps only a few readers realized that the 
portrait of the hero was drawn direct 
from life, or that the original of the chief 
character in the book was none other 
than Mr. William Jennings Bryan. But 


173163 
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the secret is one no longer; and readers 
may be glad to know that the portrayal 
was not one of the imagination, but was 
based on a close study of Mr. Bryan, 





FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


Author of “* Whispering Smith,”’ to be published 
this month 


made while the author of the book trav- 
eled with the presidential candidate in his 
several campaigns. 


Advance Sheets in the Old Days 

In the years before the international 
copyright laws American publishers were 
in the habit of giving prominent English 
authors good prices for advance sheets 
of their books. A few of the figures, 
showing the amounts paid to Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot and others of 
their class and time, are printed below: 

Harper & Brothers paid Charles Dickens 
£1000 for “A Tale of Two Cities,” £1250 for 
“Great Expectations,’ £1000 for “Our Mutual 
Friend,’ £250 for “Little Dorrit,” £360 for 


“Bleak House,” besides considerable sums for 
his various 


Christmas stories. To W. M. 





“The 
£100 for “Henry Esmond,” £480 for 
“The Virginians,’ and £200 for the unfinished 


Thackeray was paid £150 for New- 


comes,” 


“Denis Duval.” Some of the payments to 
Anthony Trollope are interesting—£25 for 
“The Bertrams,” £50 for “Castle Richmond,” 


£50 for “Rachel Ray,’ and about £700 for 
“Sir Henry Hotspur.” 

“Adam Bede” was published anonymously, 
and £20 was paid as an honorarium; for “Silas 
Marner” £100 was paid, and for “The Mill 
on the Flass” and “Felix Holt” the author 
received £300 each. 

The payments for Wilkie Collins’s stories 
were large: £500 for “No Name,” £360 for 
“The Woman in White;” “Man and Wife” and 
“The Moonstone,” £750 each. 

Charles Reade’s stories brought the author 
considerable sums: £200 for “Love Me Lit- 
tle,’ £500 for “Put Yourself in His Place,” 
£200 for “Hard Cash,” and nearly £1000 for 
“A Woman Hater.” 

Between 1848 and 1860 Macaulay’s ‘“His- 
tory of England” was published, and £650 
was paid by Harper & Brothers for the Amer- 
ican market, although no protection was ac- 
corded and several unauthorized editions were 
promptly put in the field, compelling the pub- 
lishers of the authorized edition to sell their 
production at an almost nominal price. In 
1876 Macaulay’s “Life and Letters” was pub- 
lished, and £1000 was paid for the use of ad- 
vance sheets for the American edition. 





M. JUSSERAND 


Ihe French Ambassador to America, whose “Literary 


History of the English People”’ is being issued 


A Confusing Fashion 

It is very confusing to have books 
issued in England and America under dif- 
ferent titles. Editors and public alike 





find it difficult to place “The Masque- 
rader,’ for instance, as “John Chilcote, 
M. P.,” which it is—or was—on the other 
side. Another case in point is ‘“‘Bembo,” 
the new novel by Bernard Capes. 
Should any of our readers meet with the 
English edition of this book, the title of 
which is “A Jay of Italy,” they need not 
be surprised to find it one and the same 
story. 


Unappreciative Mr. James 


Not long ago Andrew Lang expressed 
himself rather forcibly, if good-naturedly, 
on the subject of the telephone; Henry 
James follows with his opinion of this 
demoniacal contrivance of the nineteenth 
—that most glorious—century. Said Mr. 
James in talking over things generally— 
which is to say American—with Julian 
Hawthorne, to whom he waxed unusually 
confidential: “I’m not accustomed to the 
extensive scale of things here, especially 
the extensive scale of the disagreeable 
things.” Telephones, for instance! “These 
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telephones—they pursue one everywhere. 
At the slightest pretext, one flies to the 
telephone, or no pretext—for the mere 
purpose of chatter! The English system of 
postal telegraphs, with its silent and suffi- 
cient promptness is much preferable. But 
this morning, for instance, when I had 
just got out of bed, and was in the midst 
of my toilet, the bell of my telephone rang 


in my room—in my bedroom. It is re- 
garded as a convenience, a luxury, and 
one is charged extra for it. It was a 


communication from a lady who, at that 
hour, wished to tell me how she admired 
my books!” 
It is plain to be seen that the author of 
“The Wings of the Dove” is by no means 
alive to the peculiar advantages of which 
his native country so whole-heartedly 
boasts. Or is it because as a novelist he 
has been taken advantage of by those who 
only too keenly appreciate the blessings 
and facilities that make it possible to gain 
access to the great man by the trick of 
the ‘phone? 





MIRIAM MICHELSON 


Ihe author ofa new novel, “ 


Anthony Overman” 
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Edith Sessions Tupper 


One of the most picturesque figures in 
American history is Madame Betty 
Jumel, whose mansion in the upper part 
of New York is one of the sights of the 
town, and has been set apart as a museum 





EpITH SESSIONS TUPPER 


A well-known New York newspaper woman who has 


written a novel 


in charge of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

But few people know how sprightly a 
career the beautiful Betty really had. She 
was almost a Du Barry or Pompadour 
to the early court life of our young re- 
public, and Washington was only one of 
the many whom she fascinated. She was 
a dangerous beauty to the peace of New 
York society, and her career was full of 
exciting incidents. 

Of these Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper 
has made a stirring novel, which will be 
published in the fall, under the name of 
“Hearts Triumphant.” This is Mrs. Tup- 
per’s first novel. She was drawn to the 
writing of it by her discoveries in prepar- 
ing a newspaper story about Madame 
Betty, who rose like a Nell Gwynn from 
the lowest social scale of America, and 





finally married an old Frenchman under 
the protection of whose name she danced 
through a life of romance. 

Mrs. Tupper has been for some time 
one of the most prominent of New York 
newspaper women. It is felt that this 
book will give her a definite place among 
novelists. She has also written the story 
in play form, and it will probably be pro- 
duced during the coming season. 

An interesting detail is the fact that the 
cover design of the book is a reproduction 
of the wall paper yet to be seen in the old 
Jumel mansion. 


A Son of M. E. Braddon 


Few male authors would relish the com- 
pliment implied in the praise heaped upon 
W. B. Maxwell’s last novel, “Vivien.” A 
number of reviewers, eager to be con- 
gratulated for their perspicacity, leaped 
into print with signed guesses that “W. 
B. Maxwell” was a woman—must be a 
woman from her knowledge of things that 
“only women could know and_ under- 
stand.” ‘The reviewers neglected to state 
how they themselves, being men, could 





MAXWELL 


W. B. 


Author of “ Vivien ”’ 


know what only a woman could know, but 
blandly insisted. 

Both in England and America W. B. 
Maxwell was voted a woman, and a most 
brilliant one, revealing at times a strongly 
masculine style. The book “Vivien” 
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A popular writer whose latest novel, “‘ By Wit of Wonan,” 


made a profound stir, and the author’s 
future rank was placed among the major 
gods of fiction. 

Now, W. B. Maxwell is a man, and a 
masculine man, of square jaw and ath- 
letic frame, as can be seen from his pic- 
tures. His father was a well-known pub- 
lisher, who married the famous novelist, 
“Miss Braddon.” Mr. Maxwell has prof- 
ited by inhertance and training, and enters 
the lists with no few endowments. 

A new novel of his, to be called “The 
Guarded Flame,” is to be published in the 
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was recently issued 


autumn. ‘The plot is unusual, the central 
character being a man of the Herbert 
Spencer or Huxley type, so absorbed in 
scientific researches and philosophy that 
he leaves his wife to the care of his young 
secretary, with results that are dramatic, 
powerful, and of profound heart-interest. 


, 


The New ‘‘American Magazine’ 

Curiosity as to the outcome of the re- 
cent “break” in the staff of “McClure’s 
Magazine” is about to be satisfied. At 
progress of 


least the the ‘American 
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Magazine” will show the first result of 
the mysterious trouble that caused John 
S. Phillips to withdraw from the McClure, 
Phillips Company, and to organize the 
Phillips Publishing Company, a firm that 





May SINCLAIR 


Author of ** The Divine Fire,”” ‘ Audrey Craven, ’ ete. 


has bought and will issue the “American 
Magazine,” the old “Leslie’s,” with Mr. 
Phillips as editor-in-chief, and Ida M. 
Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard 
Baker, William Allen White and Finley 
Peter Dunne as associates. 


The New Editor of ‘‘Appleton’s’’ 

Trumbull White, who recently came 
from Chicago to edit “Appleton’s Maga- 
zine,” has crowded a deal of experience 
into his thirty-eight years. <A native of 
Iowa, and alumnus of Amherst College, 
he was a city editor at Decatur, Illinois, 
when he was twenty-one; at twenty-two 
he was an editor and publisher at Evans- 
ville, Indiana. Then he went to Chicago, 
where he and George Ade began newspa- 
per life together. In Ade’s absence White 


wrote his column “Stories of the Street 
and Town.” 

In 1894 he began a series of special 
travels for the Chicago “Record.” He in- 
vestigated the Rainy Lake and Ontario 
goldfields ; took steerage journeys across 
the Atlantic to study immigration ques- 
tions and conditions; traveled Mexico 
to investigate industrial conditions in a 
silver standard country ; visited New*Zea- 
land and the Australian colonies; toured 
the Russian Empire; crossed Siberia by 
railway, and covered Manchuria, Korea 
and Japan. Incidentally he went through 
the campaigns of the Spanish War in both 
Cuba and Porto Rico. He has also found 
time to write a number of books. With 
this knowledge of the world for capital, 
and his remarkable success as an editor of 
“The Red Book,” it is not strange that he 
should have been singled out from the 
throng as an ideal editor for “Appleton’s 





E. TRUMBULL WHITE 


former editor of ** The Red Book,”’ and now in charge o 
I lit f ** The Red Book ndt n ch f 


** Appleton’s” 


Magazine.” Under his editorship “The 
Red Book’s” circulation grew from noth- 
ing to three hundred thousand. It will 
be interesting to see what he will do with 
the far larger opportunities now afforded. 


The Book Outlook 


A Section Devoted to Announcements and Pre-reviews 


An original novel, written about the 
art life that in recent years has been de- 
veloping in America, is “The Breath of 
the Runners,” by Mary M. Mears, a 
writer known to magazine readers 
through the pages of “Harper’s Weekly” 
and “The North American Review.” The 
book is said to be alive with the enthusi- 
asms, the dauntless courage, and the 
illimitable ambitions of youth—a work 
that burns incense on the shrine of en- 
deavor devoted to realizing an ideal. The 
scenes are in New York; and Miss Mears 
has portrayed, with no small strength, 
the strenuous existence of the men and 
women who make it the grand business 
of life ‘to succeed.” 


*k * 


Volume II of “The Literary History 
of the English People,” by M. Jusserand, 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
will be issued early in the fall. The 
period covered extends from the Renais- 
sance to the Civil War. Critics are nam- 
ing this work in a breath with the “Eng- 
lish Literature” of Taine. 


* 


Anthony Hope’s latest book is “Sophy 
of Kravonia ;” “By the Light of the Soul” 
is the title of a strong spiritual and emo- 
tional study by Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man; “Ann Boyd” is a tale of North 
Georgia, by Will N. Harben; and the 
author of “The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press” has a story of her native province 
and its people, called “Gray Mist.” 


With her characteristic light touch 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd has written a 
pretty little tale, “Bettina,” as charming 
in its way as the popular Nancy books. 


* 


One of the best-selling books in Eng- 
land has been “Five Fair Sisters,” by 
H. Noel Williams. ‘The sisters were the 
nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, and their his- 
tories are full of important events, and 
the rich colors of romance. One was 


loved by a king, another was a “woman 
formed for great crimes,’ and a third 
was a fugitive who made a brilliant ca- 
reer for herself at the court of the Eng- 
lish Charles IT. 


* 


To counteract the influence of the 
“muck-rakers” Philip Loring Allen has 
written “America’s Awakening,” a study 
in unrecorded good. There is so much 
of recorded evil that the new theme 
should develop a very appreciable work. 


May Sinclair’s new fall book is “Au- 
drey Craven,’ written some years ago, 
and published on the other side. But 
those who are following Miss Sinclair’s 
career are interested in reading anything 
from her pen—old or new. 


Those who have been reading “The 
Call of the Blood,” by Robert Hichens, in 
“Harper’s Bazar,” need not be told that 
it is almost, if not quite, as important a 
book as “The Garden of Allah.” The 
strange fatality that seems to brood over 
the heroes of this author gives a sense 
of the supernatural that is overpowering, 
and not an atom of effect is lost when 
Mr. Hichens’s wonderiul stvle is brought 
to bear upon the narrative. 

Justus Miles Forman has a new novel 
that promises an intense interest, in “Bu- 
chanan’s Wife,” the story of a woman’s 
love and deceit, with a touch of mystery 
and a dramatic development. 


‘“Disenchanted,” by Pierre Loti, has been 
running serially in the “Revue De Deux 
Mondes,” and has created no end of dis- 
cussion by its graphic nicture of harem 
life in Constantinople. It is now to be 
issued in book form, appearing simulta- 
neously in France, England and America. 


The next book by Eden Phillpotts, aside 
from “The Lady Evelyn,” which has been 
issued in the series with “The Rock in 
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the Baltic’ and “The Man Between,” is 
to be “The Preacher’s Wife.” The au- 
thor is still at work on the manuscript. 
Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) 
has another novel, ‘“The Dream and the 
Business.” It is a psychological study, 
with a religious problem to color it— 
the conflict between the Roman Catholics 
and the adherents of the Anglican church. 
y a S 


A Japanese romance, by I. William 
Adam, is “Shibusawa,” or “The Passing 
of Old Japan.” The tale is founded on 
the fall of the Shogunate and the restor- 
ation of the Mikadate, and those who 
have stood by and wondered at the re- 
markable strides Japan has been taking 
will be helped to a solution of the mys- 
tery by the careful study which this au- 
thor has made of the little conqueror of 
the big Russian bear. 

* ok ok 


“The Weavers” will begin in “Harper’s 
Magazine” for October. This is Sir Gil- 
bert Parker’s contribution to the fiction of 
the year, and the fact that the scenes are 
placed in Egypt makes the announcement 
especially interesting. Sir Gilbert in 
Egypt is new. 

* * 

S. R. Crockett goes back to pure ro- 
mance, and prepares for fall publication 
a story of France and Spain in the days 
of Philip II. The book will be called 
“The White Plume of Navarre.” 

To those delightful studies of the 
Latin Quarter which have made so many 
friends for him Mr. F. Berkeley Smith 
will now add a volume, “In London 
Town,” with illustrations drawn by him- 
self. 

“Pigs ‘is Pigs,’ by Ellis Parker Butler, 
is one of the few “little” books that have 
sold. It is now to be followed by an- 
other “little” book, with another eccentric 
title, “The Incubator Baby.” 

* *K * 

There are some authors for whose 
books we look each spring and fall. At 
the least they arrive one in every year. 
It is a pleasure to hear of “Sir John Con- 
stantine,” by A. T. Quiller-Couch; of 


“Whispering Smith,” by Frank H. Spear- 
man, and “The Distractions of Martha,” 
by Marion Harland. A new volume by 
Nelson Lloyd is to be “The Robberies 
Co., Led.” 


The promise that made itself felt in 
Owen Johnson's “In the Name of Lib- 
erty” is fulfilled in a new novel by this 
author, “Max Fargus,” a strong and 
vivid picture of the great lawyer who 
profits by the crime and vice that exist in 
large cities—a picture that has New York 
for a background, while the central char- 
acter might have been drawn from life 
with any one of a half-dozen prominent 
figures for a model. Some of the pub- 
lishers’ readers have compared the book 
favorably with works of the modern 
French school. 


*k * Ox 


Washington the general and president 
of a newborn nation has appeared often 
enough in the pages of fiction; but 
Washington the boy, with his father and 
mother, is a new figure about which to 
weave a tale. Yet this is what Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser has done, and the result is 
said to be an eminently enjoyable novel. 

2K *K ok 

The long-announced novel by “Lucas 
Malet,” whose “History of Sir Richard 
Calmady” created such a stir a few years 
ago, is at last to be published. It is 
called “The Far Horizon,” and deals with 
important psychological, social and relig- 
ious problems. 


Readers look forward to a piece of 
sensational fiction when they hear of a 
new book by Thomas Dixon, Jr. But 
precedent fails to establish any reasonable 
status for “The Traitor,” soon to be pub- 
lished, insomuch as this is a Dixon novel 
without a negro in it—though it belongs 
to the series of which “The Leopard’s 
Spots” and “The Clansman” were the 
first two volumes. 


Admirers of “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” will be glad to see “A 
Knight of the Cumberland” making its 
appearance in “Scribner’s Magazine.” 
The story will be issued later on in book 
torm. 
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The second volume of “The Life of 
Goethe,” by Albert Bielschowsky, is about 
ready for publication. The period ex- 
tends from the Italian journey of the poet 
to the Wars of Liberation, 1788-1815. 
Volume III, which completes the life, is 
already on the presses. 

‘+ ¢ 


An early fall book will be “The For- 
tunes of the Republic,’ by Newell 
Dwight Hillis. This is a series of stir- 
ring addresses on the America of to-day, 
and future conditions as they may now 
be viewed in prospect. 

* 2 2 

The yearly story by Myrtle Reed is “A 
Spinner in the Sun,” one of the most 
charming, and probably the strongest, of 
the tales Miss Reed has written. 

x * x 


A romance of squatter days in the 
Yosemite Valley is “Casa Grande,” by 
Charles D. Stuart, a California author. 
It will appear in a month or so, 

-_ 

Comedy in Burton E. Stevenson’s best 
vein is to be found in “Affairs of State,” 
a novel that brings democratic Americans 
and staid European diplomats together at 
a Dutch watering-place—with delightful 
results. 

1K ok * 

One of the big books of the year will 
be “Puck of Pook’s Hill,’ by Rudyard 
Kipling. This has been running in “Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine” under the title of 
“Robin Goodfellow and His Friends,” 
and a most fascinating story of a semi- 
fairy-tale order it is. Young readers in 
particular will view its coming with de- 
light. 

K ok 

The author of “The Indifference of 
Juliet” is to have another of her pleasant, 
wholesome tales—“The Second Violin,” 
to be issued shortly. 

The touching tale of “Duncan Polite” 
made many friends for Marion Keith. 
These will be glad to know of Miss 
Keith’s new book, “The Silver Maple,” 
again a Canadian story. 

* * * 

The fourth series of “Shelburne Es- 

says” is ready. In this volume Paul EI- 


mer More makes a study of Fanny Bur- 
ney, George Herbert, Keats, Lamb, Wil- 
liam Blake and Walt Whitman. 

ok *K ok 

The clever story, “The Village Artist,” 
secures a place for “A Little Lower than 
the Angels,” a tale by Adeline Teskey, 
soon to be brought out. 

Harold Bindloss, whose “Alton of 
Samasco” proved rather popular in the 
spring of this year, is to have a new 
romance, “The Cattle Baron’s Daugh- 
ter.” The outdoor freshness of atmos- 
phere which has characterized this au- 
thor’s stories is again one of the best 
points in his book; while the bitterness 
of the contest waged in Western grazing 
lands between the old order, the cattle 
barons, and the newcomers to the coun- 
try, the homesteaders, gives opportunity 
for the kind of dramatic scene that most 
appeals to the popular imagination. 


* * * 


Northern Italy gives the setting, and 
the assassination of King Humbert the 
chief dramatic event, to a new novel by 
Henry Wilton Thomas. “The Sword of 
Wealth” is written around the Milanese 
insurrection, with the bread riots, and the 
whole Italian movement towards a radi- 
cal democracy. 

* ok Ox 


The author of “Chats on English 
China” and “Chats on Old Furniture” is 
now to publish “Chats on Old Prints.” 
For the lover of antiques these hand- 
somely-made volumes by Arthur Hayden 
are in the nature of treats, and the accur- 
acy of their information, as well as the 
delicate flavor of appreciation that per- 
vades them, makes them welcome as one 
by one they come from the press. 

* * * 

Allan Sutherland has written a series 
on “Famous Hymns of the World,” 
which the “Delineator” has been publish- 
ing—to the delight of thousands of per- 
sons who love the old-fashioned hymns 
and are interested in their composers and 
history. It is surprising what entertain- 
ing and sometimes unique facts are con- 
nected with the writing of certain well- 
known pieces, such as “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul,” “Abide with Me,” “Just as 
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I Am,” “Rock of Ages,” “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers” and “Stand Up, Stand Up 
for Jesus.” 

Dr. Henry C. McCook has written an 
introduction to the volume, which is illus- 
trated and made in gift-book form. 

* * K 

An American girl and a German prince 
figure in “A King’s Divinity,” by Dolores 
M. Bacon. This is as much as the pub- 
lishers will tell of what ought to be a most 
entertaining story. 

* OK 

Perhaps one of the most important of 
the more general biographies of the fall 
season will be “Emma, Lady Hamilton,” 
by J. T. Herbert Baily. The recent pub- 
lication of “Fenwick’s Career,” by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, a_ story supposedly 
based on the romance of Lady Hamilton 
and the English painter, George Rom- 
ney, gives particular interest to this study 
of the obscure Emma Hart, who rose to 
reign in splendor as the wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, British Ambassador to 
the Court of Naples, and who flourished 
as a queen in society, the presiding genius 
of one of the most notable salons of the 
age, and the inspiration of some of Eng- 
land’s most famous artists, Romney in 
particular, whose favorite model she was. 

The volume is illustrated with numer- 
ous reproductions of the portraits of 
Lady Hamilton, paintings by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Lawrence, Madame Le 
Brun and George Romney. 


An important publication of the late 
fall will be “Liberty,Union and Democ- 
racy,” by Barrett Wendell: and a volume 
of essays that will be awaited with inter- 
est is “A Frontier Town and Other Es- 
says,” by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Disciples of old Izaac Walton, and be- 
lievers in that mystical gift of the nature- 
god, “fisherman’s luck,” will be glad to 
hear of the comprehensive volume on 
“The Speckled Brook Trout” which has 
been compiled by Louis Rhead as a com- 
panion to his “Basses.” Mr. Rhead’s 
name is authority in a work of this kind, 
and his illustrations add_a most attractive 
feature. 

x ok Ox 

As a result of investigations which led 

to his discovery of “radiobes”—bodies 


pronounced to be in a critical state be- 
tween the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms—Professor J. Butler Burke has 
written a book on “The Origin of Life.” 
As the work described in this volume is 
held to be of special importance and 
value in the scientific world, the coming 
publication will be a matter of general 
interest. 
XK *k 

Abundant in poetic fancy were the 
tales in “A Digit of the Moon,” pur- 
ported to be translations from the Hindu, 
by F. W. Bain. Whether translations or 
not—and the chances are that they are 
not—these tales were beautiful transcripts 
from a brilliant imagination. Of the same 
order will be “A Draught of the Blue,” 
soon to be published. 





With Bartlett's convenient old volume 
as a basis Elford E. Treffry has com- 
piled “Stokes’ Encyclopedia of Familiar 
Quotations.” The book is an up-to-date 
compendium of the best familiar quota- 
tions, with recent writers well repre- 
sented, and master authors retained as 
foundations for the work. This is an 
admirable enterprise on the part of those 
who have undertaken it, and the literary 
worker as well as the general reader 
ought to find in the new book a most 
useful work of reference. 


An English novel of excellent charac- 
terization is to be “The Man of Prop- 
erty,” by John Galsworthy. This story 
pictures a family of typically stolid, pros- 
perous, materially-minded British, in con- 
trast with people of artistic temperament 
and ideals. Mr. Galsworthy has _ por- 
trayed the middle-class Englishman as the 
most smug, ‘“feed-me-and-I'll-be-happy” 
specimen that humanity can exhibit— 
utterly devoid of humor, unappreciative 
of beauty, and undesirous of progression. 
There is an undertone of satire that will 
be relished by many a novel reader. 

ok *K ok 

A strong novel, by a writer not very 
well known, is to be “The Undertow,” 
by Robert E. Knowles, who wrote “St. 
Cuthbert’s.” This is a big story by a big 
man—a Presbyterian minister of large in- 
fluence in Canada, whose knowledge of 
men, broad sympathy, and charity give 
his work an unusual heart interest. 


Francis Hopkinson Smith 


Author, Artist, Lecturer, and Engineer 


Introductory 


BALTIMOREAN by birth, one’s 
first impression of Hopkinson 
Smith is that he is a true-hearted 
Southern gentleman of what is 
commonly called the “old school.” In 
truth, he displays, in his general com- 


portment, the salient attributes of his 
own Colonel Carter. 
Francis Hopkinson Smith awoke to 


life in an old-fashioned house in St. Paul’s 
street, Baltimore, on October 23, 1838. 
He is descended from the famous old 
Hopkinsons of colonial days, of whom the 
Francis Hopkinson whose name is signed 
to the Declaration of Independence is the 
most widely remembered. At an early 
age Francis Hopkinson Smith was com- 
pelled to shift for himself—which he fpro- 
ceeded to do with an expenditure of 
nervous energy and a practice of adapt- 
ability that have made him a foremost 








American novelist—among contempora- 
ries—and an artist of recognized stand- 
ing. Beginning as a mechanical engi- 


neer, after a due preliminary training, 
he became an expert bridge constructor, 
and was trusted, in the exercise of his 
profession, to the point of receiving work 
as important as the building of the Race 
Rock Lighthouse, and the foundations for 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Har- 
bor. 

Of his engineering work Mr. Smith is 
justly proud; indeed, he is inclined to 
regard novel-writing and picture-painting 
as forms of amusement rather than as 
serious occupation—_though one cannot 
help remembering what profitable amuse- 
ments, in Mr. Smith’s case, the writing and 
painting are. A man who can command 
a price of seven hundred and fifty dollars 
for every short story he writes can afford 
to indulge in pastimes. Most of his nov- 
els have been best-sellers in their time, 
and his pictures have a substantial mar- 
ketable value. 

For a number of years Mr. Smith has 
made his home at 150 East Thirty-fourth 
street, in New York City. In the sum- 


mer he travels—and paints. His conver- 
sation is laden with entertaining anec- 
dotes ; his books show the variety of the 
experiences that have given his life such 
an abundance of color. He has a keen 
sense of humor that vitalizes both his 
speech and his written work. 

Yet, with all the prominence that Mr. 
Smith has gained, he is a man who makes 
friends with everybody, who has a cor- 
dial word even for the most humble, and 
whose pleasant manner gives him great 
charm. He is vital, and no one can come 
into contact with him without being stim- 
ulated to a new appreciation of the joys 
of living. 

Mr. Smith has proved popular as a 
platform entertainer, having read from his 
own works before numerous appreciative 
audiences, women’s clubs, and other or- 
ganizations of the kind. 





THE Horn Hovusk 


The birthplace of Hopkinson Smith in St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore. ‘The house figures in Mr. Smith’s book, ‘“The 


Fortunes of Oliver Horn,’’ which is autobiographical 








The Creator of Colonel Carter 


Hopkinson Smith the Writer 


By Hamilton Wright Mabie 


R. SMITH owes a good deal to 

temperament; he has, in unusual 

degree, the capacity for receiving 

impressions, for joy in action, for 
the happiness of doing one’s work in an 
artistic spirit. His utility has a radiating 
quality; it is not of the German stove 
order; it does not slowly rise, as does the 
temperature of that marvelous contriv- 
ance, and gradually diffuse itself; it 
streams out of him through half a dozen 
forms of expression and is at every point 
a perfectly definite influence. No man 
stands in less need of an interpreter. His 
use of speech in all the arts he practices 
is distinct, lucid and concrete; he never 
speaks in parables; there is no esoteric 
obscurity about him; the terminology of 
art never becomes in his hands a means 


of impressing or mystifying his readers 
or hearers. He interests and holds by 
sheer force of vitality, backed by various 
gifts and by a thoroughly skilful crafts- 
manship. In his pictures, his books, his 
lectures, his talk on or off the platform, 
his style is free, simple, effective. 

Mr. Smith is, to begin with, a very 
human person. This seems like an ob- 
vious comment to make on a man who 
has done so many things well in a time 
when so many people do so many things 
ill; but it suggests an original endowment 
of health, spirits, energy, sanity and 
capacity for good fellowship in which 
some men of rare artistic qualities have 
small share. He is very thoroughly in 
partnership with his kind, and is not al- 
lured into those by-paths of experience, 





THE FIRE-PLACE IN HOPKINSON SMITH’S LIBRARY 


In his New York house at 150 E. 34th Street 
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craftsmanship or artistic aim which at- 
tract by their subtle hints of something 
exclusive and esoteric, and end in all man- 
ner of lonely and arid places. Mr. Smith 
never gets far away from those experi- 
ences which are the deepest because they 
are the most universal; there are springs 
of joy and of sorrow at which all the race 
can drink without exhausting them. The 
newest fashion in selection and arrange- 
ment of material is never found in Mr. 
Smith’s novels; he deals boldly and 
freely, in a warm-hearted, manly way, 
with those motives and situations which 
are old because human life runs so much 
through the deep channels of love, work, 
chivalry, achievement. 

To say these things of him is to credit 
him with a great artistic asset—health. 
He does many things with the passion 
which is possible only to the sane man, 
and he does them in a sane way. He 
loves good blood, good manners, good 
morals; he believes heartily in the old- 
fashioned virtues—loyalty, courage, ten- 
derness, courtesy, honor. Such brutal 


cads as D’Annunzio substitutes for gen- 
tlemen, ana describes with such magnifi- 
cence of plirase, could come into Mr. 
Smith’s novels only to be put ignomin- 
iously out of the back door. He is at 
home with real people of all sorts; with 
those who have inherited the tradition 
of the older order of society, and with 
those who are bred in courage, sincerity 
and manliness by the still older order of 
life. He draws Colonel Carter and Old Fo- 
garty with equal sympathy and fidelity; 
he paints the portrait of a woman of the 
old regime and a simple-hearted, pure- 
minded country girl with the same gen- 
erous saturation of his work with respect 
and admiration. 

This sympathetic attitude toward real- 
ity, and the circumstances of his life, have 
made him equally at home with gentle 
folk and with working people of the ele- 
mental sort. He has not built light- 
houses in vain, for he has learned the 
ways of coastwise folk with a thorough- 
ness born only of good fellowship. He 
has brewed punches at the hands of old 





A CHEERFUL CORNER OF MR SMITH’s LIBRARY 


Showing the table at which he works 
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servants in ancestral punch bowls, the 
fragrance of which pervaded the whole 
neighborhood, and he has pulled up his 
chair before the fire in a life-saving station 
and been as much at home as if he had 
been bred to the noble profession of play- 














A CASE OF BooKs 


In the library of F. Hopkinson Smith 


ing a hero’s part without the conscious- 
ness of doing anything unusual. He is 
drawn to clean people of a chivalrous tem- 
per, a generous spirit and a capacity for 
getting things done. Dr. John Cavendish 
and Captain Nat Holt, in “The Tides of 
Barnegat,” (ow appearing in the pages 
of “Scribner’s Magazine}’ are authentic 
examples of the men he draws with genu- 
ine skill; the gentleman whose profession 
is perfumed, so to speak, with the rare 
quality of his spirit, and the man of ac- 
tion, rough in manner and brusque of 
speech, but sound at heart as an oak. 
An effective story-teller, with the cour- 
age of his emotions, and not afraid of 
dramatic situations, Mr. Smith’s style 
shows his training as an artist in descrip- 
tive energy and vividness, and his ex- 
perience with practical enterprises and 


men of elemental quality in the freshness 
and vigor of his speech. He is often dis- 
tinctly impréssionistic in sketching a char- 
acter or bringing a bit of sea or sky or a 
significant incident before his readers. 
The telling phrase, the hurrying sen- 
tences, the terse, condensed paragraphs 
show the clear eye and the rapid sketch- 
ing from life. Clear as is the movement 
of a story in his hands, and distinct as 
are the stages of its unfolding, there is, 
nevertheless, an air of leisure about his 
stories which is suggestive of hard work, 
ample time and a conscience scrupulous 
of artistic completeness and integrity. 
The ease with which such a novel as “The 
Fortunes of Oliver Horn” is read conveys, 
to those who understand such matters, a 
sense of work done with great care and 
indomitable patience. A many-sided man 
of unusual vitality and an, artist of keen 





Mr. SMITH PAINTING 


At the Inn of William the Conqueror, Dives, Normandie 


eye, warm heart and a quick feeling for 
human experience in all its normal 
phases are happily met in the creator of 
Colonel Carter, one of the few figures in 
contemporary fiction who was not made 
to die. 
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F. HOpKINSON SMITH AND HIS SON, F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Discussing a-short story at Dives 








A Traveled Author and Artist 


The Artistic Side of F. Hopkinson Smith 


By Charles M. Kurtz 


Director of the Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts 


T would be difficult to find any- 
where a more versatile man than 
Francis Hopkinson Smith. He 
has achieved distinction as artist, 

author, lecturer, critic, playwright, engi- 
neer—and easily might gain great repu- 
tation as an actor or a chef. He dem- 
onstrates histrionic ability in lecturing, 
and in his writing he reveals the delicately 
adjusted taste of the gourmet. who has 
studied with enthusiasm the philosophy 
and esthetics, as well as the practical de- 
tails, of cooking. 

Always he shows enthusiasm in his 
work, whatsoever its nature; and in striv- 
ing always to be at his best constantly 
improves himself, and the character of 
his production. He is quick to see and 
to seize upon the salient point of a scene 
or a story. He instinctively recognizes 
the measure of its value, and the kind of 
artistic treatment it requires. He well 
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knows how much more forceful is sug- 
gestion than definition; how much more 
effective is true impressionism than the 
most literal realism. And he has the rare 
art of so fusing the impressionistic and 
the realistic—of conveying the impression 
of realism—that his work may be claimed 
as belonging to either school of expres- 
sion. 

Few men have traveled so extensively 
or are so much “at home” in different 
countries as Hopkinson Smith. His 
“Well-worn Road through Italy, France 
and Spain,” his “White Umbrella in Mex- 
ico,” his “Venice,” his literary sketches— 
as well as his water-colors—reflecting life 
and character in England, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, the 
islands of the Caribbean and _ various 
portions of our own country, show not 
only the closely observant, but the enthu- 
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siastic traveler—constantly on the alert 
for fresh scenes and impressions. 

In his records of travel—whether ex- 
pressed by pen or brush—Mr. Smith in- 
variably succeeds in conveying an im- 
pression of the atmosphere of each local- 
ity, and of his own sympathetic feeling. 
He does not, by any means, give us un- 
biased impressions; he paints us pictures 
of places as he sees them, with his prac- 
ticed eye and cultivated mind and enthu- 
siastic soul. He is an optimist always. 
He sees the best in everything and gives 
us the best of what he sees. His humor 
is unfailing. His work pleases us with 
itself, with him, and with ourselves. 

He gives many a place a charm that it 
always will wear for us because of his in- 
terpretation of it—a charm that, though 
perhaps inherent, might never have ex- 
isted for us had he not made it manifest. 
To be able to see clearly is a great gift, 
but it is an even greater gift to have the 
power of making others see—of making 
them see and appreciate the essential— 
subordinating the unnecessary, the ob- 
truding superfluous in detail. This was 
the great power possessed by Whistler— 
exemplified most notably, perhaps, in his 
etchings. 

One of the great attributes of good art 
is simplicity—concentration in manifesta- 
tion—the power of saying the utmost 
that is necessary in the fewest possible 
words. Mr. Smith has this power in 
marked degree—both in his writing and 
in his painting. In his writing he presents 
the outlines and allows his reader to fill 
in much of the detail—thus giving him a 
certain participation in the work. He pre- 
supposes a certain amount of intelligence, 
and respects it—which is always a source 
of satisfaction to the reader—whether he 
formally recognizes it or not. And so, 
in his water-colors, Mr. Smith often ex- 
presses, in a few strokes of the brush, 
the suggestion of a wealth of elaborate 
architectural detail, miles of dancing 
wavelets, myriads of persons, almost an 
infinity of distance. He writes from the 
same standpoint as that from which he 
paints—and that is why his writing is as 
artistic as his painting. 

From his early childhood Hopkinson 
Smith was fond of drawing, but until his 
fifteenth year he had no instruction what- 
ever. At that time, while still a school- 


boy, he enjoyed for a short while the ad- 
vice and criticism of an old artist named 
Miller, who resided in Baltimore. This 
was all the art instruction he ever had. 
He is substantially self-taught. 

After having prepared himself to enter 
Princeton College, business reverses over- 
took his father, and young Smith had to 
support himself. He had a hard strug- 
gle for a number of years, but eventually, 
after having obtained employment with 
an iron manufacturing firm in New York, 
and having studied engineering and prac- 
ticed mechanical drawing in his spare 
moments, he was able to assume the pro- 
fession of engineering, and to take con- 
tracts for work of exceptional difficulty, 
As an engineer Mr. Smith achieved repu- 
tation through having built for the gov- 
ernment several life-saving stations, a 
number of important breakwaters, the 
famous Race Rock Lighthouse in New 
London harbor, the foundation of the 


Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and the Gov- 
ernor’s Island sea wall, in New York. 
All the time he was working at com- 
mercial pursuits and studying engineer- 
ing, Mr. Smith kept up his enthusiasm for 
He visited the exhibitions, worked 


art. 
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HOLLAND SKIES 


By F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Where Mr. Smith goes each summer. 


at charcoal drawing in the evenings, and 
on rare occasions gave himself half-a-day 
for painting in water-color. He was one 
of the original members of the famous 
Tile Club, which flourished twenty-five 
years ago, and most of the members of 
which are now fainters of prominence. 
Perhaps his earliest essay in literature 
was “The Book of the Tile Club,” writ- 
ten after one of the memorable summer 
excursions of the club on a canal boat 


Ae aR gin Se 
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This picture hangs in the library of his New York home 


which had been purchased for the purpose, 
and which was towed here and there 
through the canals of New York State. 
He was also an early member of the 
American Water Color Society and the 
New York Etching Club. 

For his painting Mr. Smith received 
medals from the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, in Buffalo; the Charleston Exposi- 
tion; the Philadelphia Art Club, and var- 
ious other art organizations. The Sultan 





A SPRING SHOWER, STOCKHOLM 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 
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of Turkey, who was greatly attracted by 
his work, conferred upon him the orders 
of the Medjidieh and the Osmanyeh, with 
the grade of Officer. His pictures have 
place in many important collections. 

Mr. Smith paints almost entirely out- 
of-doors, and finishes his picture, often, 
at a sitting. Only by such means is it 
possible to secure the brilliant effects of 
sunshine and the shadows of the right 
degree of intensity and of transparency 
as shown in his works. In his cloud ef- 
fects, and in his representation of limpid 
water, Mr. Smith shows very exceptional 
ability. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Smith reaches a far 
wider audience through his books than 
by his pictures. His “Day of Laguerre’s 
and Other Days” was a collection of mag- 
azine sketches published many years ago, 
that attained immediate and deserved pop- 


ularity. His “Colonel Carter, of Carters- 
ville” is one of the most exquisite of his 
books, portraying the fine old Southern 
gentleman, in reduced _ circumstances, 
come to New York to live in an abso- 
lutely alien atmosphere, yet always retain- 
ing the naive charm, the lavish hospital- 
ity, the utter economic irresponsibility, 
and the invariable courtesy and kindliness 
characteristic of his type—not at all an 
exceptional one, but never before so well 
portrayed as by the hand of Mr. Smith. 

Everything Hopkinson Smith has writ- 
ten reflects his own personal experience 
or records his ‘own observations. One 
feels the truth under the artistic expres- 
sion, and again and again there is con- 
veyed a strong impression of the auto- 
biographic—and this, in the present in- 
stance, is always full of charm. 


Barnegat Tides 


A Description from ‘‘ The Tides of Barnegat’ 


HESE Barnegat tides are the 
sponges that wipe clean the slate 
of the beach. Each day a new 
record is made, and each day it is 
sponged out; records from passing ships, 
an empty crate, broken spar, or useless 
barrel grounded now and then by the tide 
in its flow as it moves up and down the 
sand at the will of the waters. Records, 
too, of many footprints—the lagging 
steps of happy lovers; the dimpled feet 
of joyous children; the. tread of tramp, 
coast guard or fisherman—all wiped clean 
when the merciful tide makes ebb. 
Other records are strewn along the 
beach; these alone the tide cannot efface 
—the bow of some hapless schooner it 
may be, wrenched from its hull, and sent 
whirling shoreward; the scattered mast 
and cross-trees of a stranded ship beaten 
to death by the breakers; or some bat- 
tered capstan carried in the white teeth 
of the surf-dogs and dropped beyond the 
froth-line. To these, with the help of 
the kind south wind, the tides extend 
their mercy, hiding for a time with blank- 
ets of sand their bruised bodies, covering 


their nakedness and the marks of their 
sufferings. All through the restful sum- 
mer and late autumn these derelicts lie 
buried, while above their graves the chil- 
dren play and watch the ships go by, or 
stretch themselves at length, their eyes 
on the circling gulls. 

With the coming of autumn, however, 
all this is changed. The cruel north wind 
wakes, and with a roar joins hands with 
the savage easter; the startled surf falls 
upon the beach like a scourge. Under 
their double-lash the outer bar cowers 
and sinks ; the frightened sand flees hither 
and thither. Soon the frenzied breakers 
throw themselves headlong, tearing with 
teeth and claws, burrowing deep into the 
hidden graves. Now the. forgotten 
wrecks, like long-buried sins, rise and 
stand naked, with every scar and stain. 
This is the work of the sea-puss—the 
revolving maniac born of close-wed wind 
and tide; a beast so terrible that in a sin- 
gle night, with its augur-like snout, it 
bites huge inlets out of farm-lands—inlets 
deep enough for ships to sail where but 
yesterday the corn grew. 
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The Love Affairs of Literary Men 
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Author of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace’’ and ‘‘ The Master’s Violin’’ 


I. Jonathan Swift 


Miss Reed has prepared a series of six articles which will be published during the next few months, one ip 


each number of ‘* THE BooK NEws MONTHLY.’ 
and Carlyle. ] 


WIFT wrote to Lord Bolingbroke: 

“T remember, when I was a little 

boy, I felt a great fish at the end 

of my line, which I drew up almost 
on the ground; but it dropped in, and 
the disappointment vexes me to this very 
day, and I believe it was the type of all 
my future disappointments.” 

The experience is a common one, but, 
unfortunately, there are few of us who 
take it so much to heart, and at the dis- 
tance of two centuries it is difficult to 
believe that Swift’s life was made up 
entirely of disappointments. 

While he was at the University he de- 
cided never to marry, as many a youth 
has done before and since his time. Like 
the others, he changed his mind, in the 
due course of events, and sought the hand 
of Jane Waring, the sister of a college 
chum. 

With his characteristic fondness for 
changing the names of women, he ad- 
dressed Miss Waring as “Varina.” It 
seems that she did not wish to accept or 
refuse without due consideration, and 
therefore dallied with her lover, as is the 
way of woman. 

The letter he sent her, urging her to 
accept him, is certainly a strange missive 
to be classed as a “love letter.” It reads, 
in part, as follows: 

Madam: 

Impatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover. In my case there are some cir- 
cumstances which will admit pardon for more 
than ordinary disquiets. That dearest ob- 
ject, upon which all my prospect of happi- 
ness entirely depends, is in perpetual danger 
to be removed forever from my sight. . 

You have had time enough to consider my 
last letter and to form your own resolutions 
upon it. I wait your answer with a world 
of impatience. I desire nothing of your for- 
tune; you shall live where and with whom 
you please, till my affairs are settled to your 
desire. . 


The subjects are Swift, Pope, Johnson, Sterne, Cowper 


Would to Heaven you were for a wiile 
sensible of the thoughts into which my pres- 
ent distraction plunges me. It is so, by 
Heaven! The love of Varina is of more trag- 
ical consequence than her cruelty. Would 
to God you had treated and scorned me from 
the beginning. It was your pity opened the 
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“STELLA ’ 


Esther Johnson, who may have been Swift’s wife 


first way to my misfortune, and now your 
love is finishing my ruin, and it is so then. 

In one fortnight I must take eternal fare- 
well of Varina, and I wonder will she weep 
at the parting a little to justify her poor rre- 
tence of affection to me? 

By Heaven, Varina, you are more experi- 
enced and have less virgin innocence than 
I. Would not your conduct make one think 
you were highly skilled in all the little, po- 
lite methods of intrigue? Love, with the 
gall of too much discretion, is a thousand 
times worse than with none at all. It is a 
peculiar part of nature which art debauches 
but cannot improve... . 

The little disguises and affected contradic- 
tions of your sex were all, to say the truth, 
infinitely beneath persons of your pride and 
mine; paltry maxims that they are, calculated 
for the rabble of humanity. 
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Farewell, madam; and may love make you 
a while forget your temper to do me justice. 
Only, remember, that if you still refuse to 
be mine, you will quickly lose him that has 
resolved to die as he has lived, 

All yours, 
Jon. SwIFt. 

Miss Waring’s response to this impe- 
rious wooing is not recorded, but, at any 
rate, Swift went away. Four years later 
Varina began to think more kindly of 
him, and wrote to him, intimating that 
she had reconsidered her harsh decision. 

Swift’s reply was absolutely brutal. 
He writes: 

Are you in a condition to manage domestic 
affairs with an income of less than three hun- 
dred pounds a year? Have you such an in. 
clination to my person and humor as to com- 
ply with my desires and way of living, and 
endeavour to make us both as happy as you 
can? Will you be ready to engage in those 
methods I shall direct for the improvement 
of your mind, so as to make us entertaining 
company for each other, without being mis- 
erable when we are neither visiting nor vis- 
ited? ; 

Have you so much good-nature as to en- 
deavour by soft words to smooth anv rugged 
aumour caused by cross accidents of life? ... 

In short, these are some of the necessary 
methods to please men, who, like me, are 
deep-read in the world; and to a person thus 
made, I should be proud in giving all due 
returns toward making her happy. These 
are the questions I have always resolved to 
propose to her with whom I meant to pass 
my life; and whenever you can _ heartily 
answer them in the affirmative, I shall be 
blessed to have you in my arms, without 
regarding whether your person be beautiful, 
or your fortune large. Cleanliness in the 
first, and competency in the other, is all I 
look for. 


It is difficult to imagine a more insid- 
ious insult than this. Needless to say, 
Varina declined the honor thus proffered 
by “him that has resolved to die as he 
has lived, all yours.” If she lived to know 
the sufferings of Stella and Vanessa, she 
was undoubtedly glad that she escaped. 

Stella’s real name was Esther John- 
son. Her mother was the companion of 
Lady Giffard, the sister of Sir William 
Temple, and while Swift was Sir Wil- 
liam’s secretary he became acquainted with 
the little girl, and taught her to write. 

She was eight years old when he first 
saw her, and at fifteen “was looked upon 
as one of the most beautiful, agreeable 
and graceful young women in London.” 
Her attachment to Swift was lifelong, and 


his “Journal to Stella” consists of letters 
written to her. 

Parts of the letters are unintelligible, 
owing to the peculiar language which 
Swift invented for the purpose. Not con- 
tent with changing Esther to Stella, he 
masquerades under the name “Presto.” 
One of his biographers has made an 
heroic attempt to solve the cipher, with 
questionable success. 

“Pdfr,” or “Podefar,” according to 
Mr. Forster, means, “poor, dear, foolish 
rogue.” “Ppt” is, supposedly, “Poppet.” 
“MD” is interpreted as “My dear.” “FW” 
is translated into “Farewell.” “Lele,” “Sol- 
lahs” and ‘“Figgarkick Solly” are said to 
have “meanings not wholly discoverable.” 

When Sir William Temple died Stella 
was left without a home. Swift sug- 
gested that she could live in Ireland more 
cheaply than in England, and she went 
to Dublin with Mrs. Dingley, occupying 
Swift’s apartments in his absence. Swift 
was thirty-four and Stella was twenty. 
There was gossip, of course, but nothing 
to the discredit of either has ever been 
proved. 

Swift wrote nearly every day in the 
“Journal to Stella,” giving her a faithful 
account of the day’s doings, and often ex- 
pressing tenderest affection. The first 
letter in the “Journal” closes thus: “The 
post is just come from London and just 
going out, so I have only time to pray to 
God to bless poor little MD, MD, MD, MD, 
MD, MD, MD, MD.” 

In another letter he says: 

Parvisol tells me he can sell your horse. 
Sell it with a pox? Pray let him know that 
he shall sell his soul as soon. What? sell 
anything that Stella loves and may some- 
times ride? It is hers, and let her do as she 
pleases: pray let him know this by the first 
that you know goes to Trim. Let him sell 
my gray and be hanged. 

Other extracts from the “Journal” fully 
prove his deep regard for Stella. For in- 
stance: 


Yes, faith, I hope in God Presto and mp 
will be together this time twelvemonth; 
what then? Last year, I suppose, I was at 
Laracor, but next I hope to eat my Michael- 
mas goose at my little goose’s lodgings. 
... God be thanked for Stella’s eyes mend- 
ing; and God send it holds; but, faith, you 
write too much at a time; better write less or 
write it at ten times. .. . Faith, it was from 
my own dear little mp, No. to. 0, but will not 
answer it now, no, nooooooh I will keep it 
between the two sheets; here it is, just under: 
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O, I lifted up the sheets and saw it there; lie 
still, you shall not be answered yet, little let- 
ter; for I must go to bed and take care of my 
head. ...I1 will be expecting every day a 
pretty dear letter from my own MD and hope 
to hear that Stella has been much better in 


her head and eyes. . . . This goes to-morrow 
and I have no room but to bid my dearest 
little MD good night. . . . God Almighty bless 


poor little Stella, and send her a great many 
birthdays, all happy and healthy and wealthy, 
and with me ever together, and never assun- 
der again unless by chance.... Do you 
know that every syllable I write I hold my 
lips just for all the world as if I were talking 
in our own little language to mp. Faith, | 
am very silly, but 1 can’t help it for my life. 

And again: 

See how this is all blotted; I can write no 
more here but tell you I love mp dearly. .. . 
Presto is so silly to-night; yes, he be, but 
Presto loves MD dearly, as hope saved.... 
You live ten times happier than I; but I 
should live ten times happier than you if I 
were with mp. ... God Almighty bless and 
preserve dearest little mp. . . . Farewell, dear- 
est MD, and love Presto, who loves MD in- 
finitely above all earthly things, and who will. 
. . . Farewell, my own dearest MD. ... Fare- 
well, dearest hearts and souls, MD, MD, MD. 

Farewell, dearest, ten thousand times, 
dearest, MD. 

In the “Journal” he says, no less than 
fifty times, “I dined to-day with Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh,” and yet there is never the 
slightest allusion to Vanessa. 

Hester Vanhomrigh was a beautiful, 
accomplished and wealthy young woman, 
of whom Swift said there was “nothing 
ugly about her but her name.” Accord- 
ing to his habit he changed this to Van- 
essa. 

It is certain that she loved him, and 
one finds it hard to excuse his conduct. 
He kept Stella and Vanessa in ignorance 
of each other, wrote to both, and in the 
long poem, “Cadenus and Vanessa,” he 
gives an account of his feeling, which is 
apparently sincere. 

Vanessa was ten years younger than 
Stella, and Swift was forty-four. If he 
did not love her, yet he allowed himself to 
be loved, and evidently enjoyed the state 
of affairs. One letter reads: 

I promised to write to you, and I have let 
you know that it is impossible for anybody 
to have more acknowledgements at heart for 
all your kindness and generosity to me. 
... 1 will ride but little every day, and I will 
write a common letter to you all from some 
of my stages, but directed to you. ... Pray 
God preserve you, and make you happy and 
easy; and so adieu, brat. 
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In another letter, he says: 


If you write as you do, I shall come the 
seldomer, on purpose to be pleased with your 
letters, which I never look into without won- 
dering how a brat who cannot read can pos- 
sibly write so well. ... For the rest, you 
need make use of no other black art besides 
your ink. ’Tis a pity your eyes are not black, 
or I would have said the same of them; but 
you are a white witch and can do no mischief. 

His love of secrecy is shown in still 
another letter, which is written in this 
fashion: 

If you knew how many little difficulties 
there are in sending letters to you, it would 
remove five parts in six of your quarrel; but 
since you lay hold of my promises, and are 
so exact to the day, I shall promise you no 
more, and rather choose to be better than 
my word than worse. ... I wish your let- 
ters were as difficult as mine, for then they 
would be of no consequence if they were 
dropt by careless messengers. A stroke— 
thus—signifies everything that may be said 
to Cad, at the beginning or conclusion. It 
is I who ought to be in a huff, that anything 
written by Cad should be difficult to Skinage. 


Poor Vanessa writes to him without 
restraint, with the reckless passion of a 
woman blinded with love: 


You bid me be easy and you would see me 
as often as you could. You had better have 
‘said as often as you could get the better of 
your inclination so much, or as often as you 
remembered there was such a one in the 
world. If you continue to treat me as you 
do, you will not be made uneasy by me long. 

It is impossible to describe what I have 
suffered since I saw you last. I am sure | 
could have borne the rack much better than 
those killing words of yours. Sometimes I 
have resolved to die without seeing you 
more; but those resolves, to your misfortune, 
did not last long. For there is something in 
human nature that prompts one so to tind 
relief in this world. I must give wav to it, 
and beg you would see me, and speak kindly 
to me, for I am sure you would not condemn 
any one to suffer what I have done, could 
you but know it. 

The reason I write to you is because I can- 
not tell it to you should I see you; for, when 
I begin to complain, then you are angry, and 
there is something in your looks so awful 
that it strikes me dumb. 


Oh, that you may but have so much regard 
for me left, that this complaint may touch 
your soul with pity. I say as little as ever 
I can; did you but know what I thought, Iam 
sure it would move you. and believe that I 
cannot help telling you this and live. 

Another of her letters to him is infi- 
‘nitely touching : 

Oh how have you forgot me! You endea- 
vour by severities to force me from you. 


Nor can I blame you; for with the utmost 
distress and confusion I behold myself the 
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cause of uneasy reflections to you. Yet I 
cannot comfort you, but here declare that 
tis not in the power of time or accident to 
lessen the inexpressible passion I have for 
fou. 

" Put my passion under the utmost restraint, 
send me as distant from you as the earth will 
allow, yet you cannot banish those charming 
ideas which will stick by me while I have the 
use of memory. Nor is the love I bear you 
only seated in my soul, for there is not a sin- 
gle atom of my frame that is not blended 
with it. 

Death and family troubles soon left 
Vanessa alone in the world. She went 
to Ireland, though Swift, for reasons of 
his own, endeavored to dissuade her. She 
took up her abode in a town which was 
too near Stella for Swift’s peace of mind. 

There is a strong probability that Swift 
was secretly married to Stella in 1716, 
though the evidence is conflicting, and it 
is certain that Stella never lived with 
him as his wife. According to one story, 
Swift rushed out of Archbishop King’s 
library one afternoon like one gone mad, 
and a man who entered immediately after- 
ward found the Archbishop in tears. 
“You have just met the most unhappy 
man on earth,” said King, “but on the 
subject of his wretchedness you must 
never ask a question.” 

At last rumors of Swift and Stella 
reached Vanessa, and, unwisely enough, 
she wrote to Stella, asking whether or 
not she was married to Swift. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, Stella replied that 
she was; according to others, she made 
no answer to Vanessa’s letter. 

But, at any rate, she gave Vanessa’s 
letter to Swift, reproachfully, no doubt. 
White with rage, Swift rode to Cel- 
bridge, entered Vanessa’s drawing-room 
unannounced, threw her letter into her 
face, and left the room. She never saw 
him again, and it was, in truth, poor Van- 
essa’s death warrant. She died soon 
after, but lived long enough to revoke a 
will in Swift’s favor, and divide her prop- 
erty among others. 

Upon the old Vanhomrigh estate there 
was a clump of laurel. Every time Swift 


came to see her Vanessa plucked a twig 
and planted it. Every one took root and 
flourished, watered, as it was, by the poor 
girl’s tears. 
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It is 
said that in the last months of her life 
Swift offered to acknowledge the mar- 
riage, but Stella sorrowfully declined, say- 


By this time Stella was failing. 


ing it was too late. He wrote in Latin 
that Stella must not die in the Deanery, 
for fear of malicious gossip, and yet he 
kept one letter an hour, fearing to open 
it, lest it contain the dreaded news. 

She lingered, and conscience tortured 
Swift. Back under the laurel lay Van- 
essa, and Stella was dying, confessedly 
broken-hearted. 

One Sunday evening at midnight, as 
Swift sat in the gloomy Deanery alone, a 
note came, saying that Stella had died 
peacefully at six o’clock. 

Two nights afterward he wrote: 


This is the night of the funeral, which my 
sickness will not suffer me to attend. It is 
now nine o’clock at night, and I am removed 
into another apartment that I may not see 
the light in the church, which is just over 
against the window of my bedroom. 


He sat there alone, aged and sore 
Stricken, while the solemn music of the 
burial service swept through nave and 
transept, and echoed upon the stony walls. 
Later, when the little band of mourners 
passed out into the churchyard, in the 
silent wake of her whom Swift had loved, 
a white, tortured face appeared at the 
darkened window, then suddenly disap- 
peared. 

The lanterns made a ghostly glimmer 
in the gloom, flitting like will o’ the wisps 
among the tombs, and as the first earth 
fell upon Stella’s coffin, there was a cry 
in the distance, like a strong man in 
agony. 

What mystery was hidden in that new- 
made grave no one will ever know, yet 
there with Stella lies what heart Swift 
had to give. Whatever mistakes he may 
have made he suffered much, bearing it 
alone and bravely, as a man should. He 
kept none of Stella’s letters—there was 
not so much as a scrap of paper bearing 
her name. But there was something else, 
which he could not destroy, a single long 
tress of silky hair, black as midnight, 
wrapped in a paper on which he had writ- 
ten: “Only a woman’s hair!” 











The Home-Life of a Popular “Story-Teller” 


Anna Katharine Green as a Wife and Mother 


By Deshler Welch 


NNA KATHARINE GREEN, the 
novelist—whose story, “The Leav- 
enworth Case,” brought her an 
international renown, won immedi- 

ate admiration from Wilkie Collins, the 
prince of story-tellers, and at once placed 
that fictionary gentleman, Mr. Gryce, side 





CHARLES ROHLFS 


The husband ot Anna Katharine Green, and a Shakespearean 


scholar of some note 


by side with Monsieur Lecocq and Sher- 
lock Holmes—lives in a picturesque little 
house on Norwood avenue, in Buffalo. 
It is an unpretentious home, pervaded by 
a domestic rather than a literary atmos- 
phere. It has a piazza covered with 
vines and barricaded by rose bushes, in 
summer-time an inviting lounging place, 
with its antique-patterned settees, its pil- 
lows and rugs. 

At the portico entrance are fragrant 
syringa trees; at one side you have 
glimpses of hedges of sweet peas, and 





walled nasturtiums, which grow in the 
back garden where the novelist spends 
many of her leisure hours—and there 
would really be the very best place to find 
her if you are permitted either a morn- 
ing call or a late afternoon-tea visit. 

It was in discussing “tall” and “dwarf” 
nasturtiums, and snow-ball and hydran- 
gea plants, that I formed my first im- 
pressions of Mrs. Rohlfs, and afterward, 
when it was snowy and blustering on the 
outside, and we were all cozy within 
around the big grate fire, I added to them 
with intensified interest. 

Mrs. Charles Rohlfs is well-known to 
be a devoted wife and mother. She 





ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


Whose detective stories are among the best of their class 
now being written in America 


is mistress of the house more in fact 
than theoretically, for she is a practical 
woman, full of American simplicity, and 
utterly free from affectation. Her hus- 
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band, who is known as a Shakespearean 
scholar, and was at one time an attractive 
actor of the old school ethics, is a man 
of business; one who dignifies labor by 
his art, and who might be considered, in 
some ways, the William Morris of this 
country. The “Rohlfs Shop” produces 
odd pieces of furniture signed by the 
maker with the pride of a master man. 
The bond between this husband and wife 
is idealistic; the work of each appeals 
mutually, like unto one heart. But they 
have another tie that binds them, like the 
warp and woof of a golden netting. This 
is in their children—Rosamond, who is 
now a charming young woman just enter- 
ing “society,” and Stirling and Roland, 
two bright sons with many of the attrac- 
tive attributes of their gifted parents. It 
is to the mother, her domestic and book 
side, that I purpose, however, to devote 
this article, for it is of her real self that 
thousands would like to know. How 
serious is the influence of such a writer 
in the destinies of men! If one cannot 
lift an arm or wink an eyelid without alter- 
ing a life, imagine, if you can, the power 
exerted in changing the direction of 
thought by a hundred works circulating 
among as many million people! I have 
seen the writings of Anna Katharine 
Green in the English and German libra- 
ries of the Swiss hotels among the Alpine 
peaks; I have seen them in the French 
book stalls along the Seine ; an Irish officer 
of Constabulary near Ballyhooly read to 
me aloud from one; and a Baron of Berlin 
scratched my face with his huge mus- 
tachios when I told him that I was a 
frequent visitor at the author’s home. If 
she were to gather the different works in 
their different editions, in her own and 
other languages, no room in her house 
would hold them. “Mr. Gryce” was 
thought out by a splendid mentality, and 
born in a public cradle rocked by an ex- 
pansive human interest. 

She began “writing” when she was a 
very little girl—eleven years old in fact— 
at her first Buffalo home, which I should 
record here as being “on Pearl street, 
near Swan,” and at her first school, “No. 
8 on Church Street near Delaware Ave- 
nue,” where she spoiled her text-books 
by annotations of her fairy stories. As 
she went along in her youth her father 
was intensely interested in her work, 


while the relatives remonstrated with and 
discouraged her. But it was in this very 
environment that she found, perhaps, her 
best teacher; the resentment and com- 
bativeness that an author's breast is agi- 
tated by are excellent factors in mental 
propagation; the things that are nearest 
to nature’s heart are nourished by a vigi- 
lant nurse. Since those days the novel- 
ist’s career is well known. She has toiled 
in her spinning of yarns, and has accom- 
plished much. “I am just simple enough,” 
she said to me, “in my hero worship, to 
feel satisfied that I have been able to dis- 
tinguish myself sufficiently to have re- 
ceived heart letters from such masters as 
Gladstone and Wilkie Collins.” The lat- 
ter wrote to her that he didn’t go to bed 
until he had finished reading “The Leav- 
enworth Case.” This novel has been in 
constant demand for twenty-five years— 
an unparalleled record in continual pro- 
duction by the original publisher. 

“My literary work,” said Mrs. Rohlfs, 
“is hard, grinding effort, mostly in the 
physical part of putting it down on paper 
in the right way. I have thought out my 
book when I begin to write it, and I gen- 
erally complete my work to the best of 
my ability before I attempt to negotiate 
business. I am not prolific, as one might 
say of Trollope, although he was more 
of a grinder in a treadmill than I am. 
When I am in the throes of a book I am 
quite a different woman from my real 
social being—I cannot do anything else. 
In the formulation of my stories I take 
no one into my confidence. But as I 
write chapter by chapter, I have my ‘good 
man,’ when he comes home from the 
shop, read them aloud to me, and in this 
manner I am better able to judge my own 
work. I simply cannot do decent literary 
work on order. If I could I would be 
rich. I can only write when I feel that 
I have something to say, and am inspired 
by a plot. The plot’s the thing! They 
do not grow on bushes and to be had for 
the asking. I am trying to think out one 
now, and until I find it I am not, of 
course, in the literary business. It is in 
such an emergency as this that I de- 
grade my housekeeper, take the reins of 
my own establishment from kitchen to 
garret, and enter more deeply into the 
affairs and love of my children; and it 
is on domestic subjects that you suggest 
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that I would now rather prefer to talk.” 
“I believe in the first place that every 
woman should delight in the workings of 
her home just as her husband delights in 
the workings of his office. We are, to 
be sure, a long way off from being able 
to control our servants as our husbands 
control their clerks. Perhaps after all it 
is the fault of mistresses. We did not be- 
gin rightly, long ago. If we had, per- 
haps we could have trained up a race of 
exemplary cooks and housemaids. It is 
an exceedingly exasperating condition. 
Though, as I have said, there are periods 
when my housekeeper has entire charge 
of my household machinery, I have al- 
ways known what goes on. My daugh- 
ter, as well as myself, has been brought up 
to know how to make our own garments, 
and sewing has been one of the diversions 
between my busy hours. I have very 
firm convictions on the subject of bring- 
ing up children; I have my own ideas 
about boys, and I hope my sons, Stirling 
and Roland, will prove the good of my 
theories when they reach manhood.” 
“Regarding cookery,” continued Mrs. 


Rohlfs, “I have something of a mania for 
it. J like to try new recipes and discuss 
them. 1 never could understand why 
many otherwise sensible women are not 
fond of their kitchens. The art of dining 
well cannot be left entirely to the present- 
day family cook. Things must be appe- 
tizing and well served to make a happy 
household. Both my husband and I are 
positive on this subject; we are epicures 
in a simple way. We like dainty French 
dishes, country dishes, and beans as they 
are cooked in Boston, and this implies 
distinction and variety, but whatever may 
be the piece de resistance it must be per- 
fect in its way, and if the cook does not 
know how then I teach her. I believe in 
the Sunday tea. On that day we dine at 
one o'clock, and then the servants can do 
as they please until bedtime. At six 
o’clock we sit down to a ‘picked up meal.’ 
Perhaps it is creamed Finan Haddie in the 
chafing dish, or perhaps it is only poached 
eggs on toast, cold meats and preserves. 
But it is really a merry relief from the 
usual program.” ~ 

Many of my meetings with Mrs. Rohlfs 





Mrs. ROHLF’s STUDY 


Where most of her books have been written 
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have been in the summer-time in her little 
back garden, when her fine, strong face 
was shadowed by an old-fashioned sun- 
bonnet, and she was busy with gloved 


of old novels and first editions of rare 
books, many of which are autograph cop- 
ies. She is fond of entertaining, too, and 
brightly adapts herself to the quality of 


her guests. Just as one leaves the con- 
sciousness of one life and goes into an- 
other, I have seen a new expression come 
to her facé, and in her eyes a strange 
dynamic flash, as she put aside her do- 
mestic thoughts and turned to her hus- 
band and the visitor to consider a more 
worldly subject of contemporaneous hu- 
man interest. 

Perhaps no finer compliment could be 
paid to Mrs. Rohlfs than to say that in 
Buffalo social life she is regarded as one 
of the most important factors in the 
greatest good it may sustain. One of the 
oldest residents of Buffalo said to me: 
“You could say of Mrs. Rohlfs that she 
lends dignity and sincerity to every 
woman’s organization she has to do with. 
As a member of our whist club her pres- 
ence has always had a beneficial influ- 
ence.” 


hands trimming or weeding. She is pas- 





AN INHERITED CHAFING-DISH 


This has been in the family of Anna Katharine Green 
for one hundred and four years 


sionately devoted to flowers. She watches 
every bud day after day, and she masses 
her house and garden with color. She is 
also a lover of animal life. One of the 
chief inmates of the house is “Romeo,” 
a big Maltese cat, whose dignity and 
independence are monitor-like on the desk 
at which the novelist writes. In the win- 
ter evenings the domestic fireside is Mrs. 
Rohlfs’s delight. She is fond of her library 


The Golden Age 


By Norma Bright Carson 


AN by the stream with his reed plays 
Through days that are golden and long; 
Wood-nymphs glide bright through the tree-maze, 
Hear snatches of rapturous song— 


P 


Shepherds a-dreamy and sad-eyed, 
Their flocks straying far and away, 
Lie in the shade on the hill-side, 
Hear love’s plaintive note in the lay— 


Dryads in forests a-dancing, 

To music of birds and of stream; 
Diana’s arrows a-glancing, 

See Apollo’s answering gleam— 


Fleet-footed deer through the forest 
Are driven by Puck’s mirthful fays; 

Running and leaping with huge zest, 
See flowers their sleepy eyes raise— 


These were the days of real romance, 
Of fairies’ and dryads’ dance; 

Days of delight and joyous song, 
Days that were golden and long! 





Raphaelite Latin 
By Ezra Pound 


[Mr. Pound, who is Fellow in Romance languages for the University of Pennsylvania, 
and is especially interested in late Latin, has spent the past summer traveling in Europe, 


gathering material by the way. 


He is ready to defend the Latin of this period—which 


has the lifetime of Raphael as its center—from the superficial charges of literary bar- 


renness and inferiority of production that have been made against it. 


Some idea of the 


mere bulk of this production may be gained from the fact that the Ghero collection alone, 
if complete, would contain nearly three thousand pages of Latin verse—TuHrE Epirors. | 


ERHAPS the most neglected field 
in all literature is that containing 
the Latin works of the elegant 
poets and scholars contemporary 

with Raphael, and owning for the most 

part Pietro Bembo as their chief. 

There are causes for this neglect. The 
scholars of classic Latin, bound to the 
Germanic ideal of scholarship, are no 
longer able as of old to fill themselves 
with the beauty of the classics, and by 
the very force of that beauty inspire 
their students to read Latin widely and 
for pleasure; nor are they able to make 
students see clearly whereof classic 
beauty consists. The scholar is com- 
pelled to spend most of his time learning 
what his author wore and ate, and in 
endless pondering over some utterly un- 
answerable question of textual criticism, 
such as: “In a certain epigram,’, not 
worth reading, and which could not get 
into print to-day, “is a certain word seca 
or secat? The meaning will be the same, 
but the syntax different.” The scholar is 
bowed down to this Germanic ideal of 
scholarship, the life work of whose serv- 
ants consists in gathering blocks to build 
a pyramid that will be of no especial use 
except as a monument, and whose great- 
est reward is the possibility that the serv- 
ant may have his name inscribed on the 
under side of some half-prominent stone, 
where by a chance—a slender one—some 
future stone-gatherer will find it. This 
system has these results; it makes the 
servant piously thank his gods that his 
period ends A. D. 400, and that there are 
some stones he need not carry, some 
things written thereafter that he need 
not read. It also prevents his building 
a comfortable house for his brain to live 
in, and makes him revile anyone who 
tries so to do with the abject and utterly 
scornful “dilettante.” No one knows the 


contempt and hatred that can be gath- 
ered into these few syllables until they 
have been hissed at him by one truly 
Germanized. 

The scholars of Romance languages 
pass over these Latin poems as not 
strictly belonging to any of the Romance 
literatures—French, Italian, or Spanish. 
And the students of Renaissance history 
are too much occupied with the greater 
names of the period in politics, painting, 
and sculpture to turn their attention to 
lesser men of letters. 

Bembo’s name has, of course, come 
down to us; Castiglione stands because of 
his works in a newer tongue; and of the 
odd hundred other poets of the early 
Renaissance some few names remain 
known to us by virtue of their deeds in 
other fields, or in connection with the re- 
splendent family of the Medici, and as 
satellites of its flower, Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent. Lorenzo was born in 1449, and 
Bembo died in 1547. 

In this time also had flourished that 
wonderful friendship between Michael 
Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, which 
proved once and for all that genius has 
no age, and made the man of more than 
three-score write sonnets, and draw with 
all his youth’s first vigor. 

True, much of the Latin verse of this 
period is filled with greetings, high- 
sounding greetings in the market-place 
from one scholar to another, as compli- 
ment for his new edition of some re- 
edited or rediscovered classic; or to some 


hoped-for patron, as compliment for 
nothing whatever. 
Literature stood thus: Petrarch had 


based his fame on his Latin epic the 
“Africa ;” Dante alone had dared to put 
a master poem in the speech of the peo- 
ple; Latin was still the language of the 
schools, and good Latin it was, too. All 
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the world was a-hum with the restoration tribute to the brother that had wrought 
of classic art and letters. But we will full-hearted in that labor. 

not dispute the generally accepted dogma 
that most late Latin is bad. It may be. RET AR a nt 

I have read only a part of it. And it By the sword and flame and iow of years, 
may have been exceptional good fortune Thou didst bring back that rare lost beauty 

















De Morte Raphaelis Pictoris 
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THE TITLE-PAGE OF A RARE OLD BOOK, SLIGHTLY REDUCED - 


that has led me therethrough by a path That was hers of old. Thou didst scorn 


that is by no means all thorns The laws that bind us lesser mortals, 
e And daredst lead back a soul unto its earthly 


But take the things themselves, not dwelling 
5 ’ A Ing, . 

my opinion of them. First, a transcrip- And the spirit unto this our poor dead city; 
tion of Castiglione’s lines on the death of Wherefor were the very high gods angry 

; : With thee, O Raphael, and took thee from us 
Raphael, that painter whose pictures are While thy years were yet as flowers. 
as music of old time, as lutany and sound Vain were my pleadings for the power to iure 
of viol played afar off. And see the ., thee . 

: ae ; ° : From the shadowy treasure-house of death, ° 

verse alive with the thought of the time, s 


> : : ‘ Or from the drear realm of Proserpine to call 
Rome’s restoration; and with full-hearted thee forth. 


- 
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Thou didst restore what the years’ course, 
slow-flowing, 
Had carried piecemeal to oblivion’s sea. 


And hear the closing sob: 


Thy death, O Raphael, is signet unto our mor- 
tality. 

It might have been hammered imo a 
sonnet for you; but Castiglione, with the 
smooth flow of the older meter, has not 
stopped for the tinkling of rhymes. But 
not to keep you longer with ‘dull funeral 
elegies,” as poems of this sort have the 
Juck to be classified by those who refrain 
from reading them, I turn to the poem 
of a man less known—Camillus Capilu- 
pus, presumably of the family of Capilupi 
of Mantua, represented also in_ the 
‘“Delitia’” of Ghero by the poems of Le- 
lius, Hippolitus, and Julius. So much 
for the man’s relatives and probable place 
of abode. His song has caught the star- 
light on the broken waters of the ford: 


Ad Noctem 


Night, that queenst it o’er the 
stars, 
Now ruling in the heaven’s mid-space, 
An’ I break thy wonder-silence with my sing- 
ing, 
Grant me grace. 


Sweet love of thee hath rapt me through the 
shades. 

Who from thy praise can hold his minstrelsy? 
Who is not utterly made thine, and feeleth not 
His being from the earth burnt clear 

To fuse with thee? 


ether-born 


In thy gleaming hair doth Hesper, maiden 


loved, 
Ever as a red rose shine 
O’er the forefront of thy brow. 
"Tis one an’ thou makest way 
To Phoebus coming; one and thou 
Sweepest thy hasty garment o’er the sea. 


Unto old age do thy shadows close the fin- 
ished day; 
Youth, and that golden, dost thou make all 


free. 


Compassionate on our long, lone watchings. 
Thou of the gods alone 
Steal’st o’er wearied men from their labors, 
Silent, in secret, in swift-soaring flight; 
Bird and Deast~ flock also to the high arch- 
ed halls 
Of Lethe’s might thou bearest, 
And scatterest thy dew’s balm the while. 


Whoso watch thy longest hours through, 
Wherein they may ascend the Muse’s stair, 
These through wide boundaries dost thou lead 

along 
With yoke they joy to bear. 


By the same dew thou yield’st the honey 
sweetness, 

Aidst the violets and growing corn, 

And dost feed the stars, that make thee lus- 
trous * 

With their gold-gleaming fires. 


‘Tis in thy hours 

That to the cool waters of the ford 

Thy Nymphs come forth to bathe, 

And join in light-swung dancing line 

With their hill-kin, the Oreiades; 

And_ wildwood Dryads, and the Fountain 
Daughters rechant 

In mingled ring their chorus. 


To man’s love-sorrow art thou witness; 

Him cherishing in the lure of thy shadow- 
deeps f 

Thou restorest to courage, when at thy heal- 
ing doors 

He hath ill fear of some strange thing he 
knoweth not. 


But thou Domatrix of the gods, mother of 
love that loveth well, 

Why make I more delay? 

Whether “Night the Golden” or “Cypria” 
thou wouldst we greet thee, 

SaLvE! Good hail, alway. 


At the very moment when Capilupus 
seems to slip into imitation of Horace 
he calls forth this new old truth: The 
old gods and tutelar deities are no mere 
machinery for the decoration of poetry, 
but the very spirits of the trees and 
meres; and so these men of the rebirth 
felt them, even as the first Greek singers. 
The nymph is ‘no undraped artist’s 
model, loose in a grove where the chest- 
nut burs trouble her shoe-warped feet, 
but the very soul of the forest. So with 
the great tender shadows of the Italian 
night ; it is 
Soul of mystery, by whatever name we greet 

thee, i 

* Everywhere in the translation I have sacri- 
ficed the crystalized form of,the Latin—and 
any desire I might have had for a classic Eng- 
lish verse form—to ample rendering of the 
Latin thought. Some idea of the difficulty of 
translation may be shown by the fact that here 
the two words /ustrant ignibus connote not 
one but all the following meanings: Make thee 
lustrous; encircle thee; wander o’er thee; pur- 
ify thee by their altar flames; consider, i. e., 
look down upon thee from beside their golden 
watch-fires. 

+ Here, in translating one side of the figure, 
I have utterly lost the vision of the great 
Night-mother, clothed with the shadows, with 
the star-rose in her, hair—bearing man aloft 
and sheltering him in the breast-fold of her 
shadow-garment, until his heart gathers 
strength from the power of the goddess, and 
in his security from the jar of the day-world’s 


small things. 
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and not merely “By which name is it 
most lucky to salute thee, O goddess in 
whom we have rather ceased to believe” 
—a connotation which, I am afraid, the 
classicist will find rather hard to inter- 
pret out of the older poet. 

Capilupus has seized what the neo- 
platonist had sought for, what the de- 
vout among the humanists had been striv- 
ing to prove: It is not pagan to worship 
beauty ; the old gods are not really dead, 
nor pagan ; beauty is indeed “God’s hand- 
maid, by whose touch he roundeth a 
dewdrop or a world.” 

Perhaps the things a modern can have 
least sympathy with in the Latin of this 
time are the innumerable epigrams, col: 
lections of epigrams, proverbs, etc., ad 
inf., founded for the most part on the 
scurrilous quips of Martial, and failing sig- 
nally to surpass or equal their model. 
Yet there was not lacking the wit to turn 
a phrase, as is shown by the following dis- 
tich, chosen by chance from an open page 
of Hieronimus Angeriani, not because it 
is better or worse than a thousand others, 
but because it is a fair representative: 


Ad Rosam 
(From the Z7otopaegnion). 

Rose of fair form, God grant thee grace! 

Thou dost endure but little space; 

Sith old age thou mayst not wear, 

Thy time be, as thy face is, fair. 

The Latin drinking songs and tavern 
catches of this and earlier time have been 
translated for us by John Addington Sy- 
monds. The wandering student’s songs, 
the “Carmina Burana” of Goliardi, are 
comparatively well known. The hymns 
we know, also. 

For those who are more interested in 
curiosities than in literature I can refer 
to a collection of poems in praise of the 
baths of Puteoli, which is unique, I think, 


and shows modern advertising methods 
antedated by several centuries. 

The long serious poems and semi- epics 
are well-nigh innumerable. Johannes 
Baptista Amalthei wrote a Lycidas, and 
some Miltonic scholar will be, or has been, 
busily scratching for the chance similar- 
ity of a line or two. Adam Fumani 
greets the coming of old age boldly: 
Aye, a hair turns gray and my youth’s flame 

ies, 
My limbs move slower than their wont; 
But what are these things to me? 

And seeing his life from the farther 
end he finds it good. 

The works of Johannes Antonius Flam- 
ininus are too important and too exten- 
sive to be treated in an article of this 
length. I will, however, say in passing 
that he has given voice to ringing praise 
of Castiglione as man and poet; and that 
he could have given out several of his 
own poems as rediscovered classics, so 
far as perfection of form and mastery of 
Latin are concerned. 

In closing let me remind you that these 
men wrote in a wonder-age when big 
men were overshadowed by greater; 
when reverence to the older poetry was 
high, and the Zeitgeist spoke in the “I go 
to wake the dead” of Cyriac of Ancona, 
scholar of things old; and when Janus 
of Axel had forestalled and superseded 
the science of pedagogy with “I instruct 
not; I awake.” And remember that un- 
remembered men of such a time are like 
to be as great as the figureheads of an 
age that could rejoice in the endless ram- 
blings of “Orlando This and That” and 
the imitating “Osos Which and Where” 
of Ariosto’s lesser following. The least 
one can say in praise is that the “surpris- 
ing literary barrenness of this period” 
rather fades on closer inspection. 








The Influence of Books 


OME philosopher said, “Mistrust 
the man of one book;” and unless 
the one book be “Pickwick’”—that 
brief compendium of human nature 

—TI agree with the philosopher. A great 

deal has been written by the makers of 

published confessions of the influence of 
one book on their characters and careers. 

They are apt to read no other books. 

They are far, indeed, from being, like 

Mr. Chevy Slime, in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 

“the most literary fellow living.” The 

Caliph who is said, truly or not, to have 

burned the library of Alexandria, was a 

man of one book—the Koran. The 


learned will never know how much reason, 


they have to dislike him; to be sure the 
majority of mankind may feel rather 
obliged to him, as there is still in the 
world enough of Greek and Latin to em- 
bitter their youth. 

It is in religion and anti-religion that 
the one book “does its do,” to quote an 
idiom used by Oliver Cromwell. People 
proclaim that they casually picked up this 
book or that—Law’s “Serious Call,” or 
“The Origin of Species’—and became 
saints instead of sinners, or Agnostics in- 
stead of serious concerned Sandemanians. 
They think that they owe the change 
either way—which they always regard as 
a gratifying change—to the book, and 
they never read another book, or, at 
least, they never read a book on the oppo- 
site side. It is not a very puissant intel- 
lect that lets itself be turned upside down 
in this hasty manner. In fact, conversions 
of all sorts are not so instantaneous as the 
subjects fancy. Their minds have been 
sub-consciously tending in a given direc- 
tion, this way or that, and the subjects 
have forgotten it, and attribute every- 
thing to the influence of the book, which 
was considerable, no doubt, but not as 


The conversion 


great as they imagine. 
of Colonel Gardiner, who was killed at 
the battle of Prestonpans, in 1745, is de- 
scribed by his biographer, Doddridge, as 


instantaneous. He was waiting for a 
lawless love, somewhere; she was late, he 
took up a book, was struck by its argu- 
ments, saw a vision, and became a changed” 
man. Possibly he told this anecdote be- 
fore 1745. But the Rev. Mr. Wodrow,. 
the historian, knew Colonel Gardiner well, 
as a converted character, and in his diary 
for 1728 remarks that the Colonel’s. 
change had been gradual. Nothing is 
said about a book or a vision, and Mr. 
Wodrow would have reveled in and re- 
corded any fact of that sort; his amusing 
commonplace book is full of stranger stor- 
ies than that which Doddridge tells of 
the gallant and good, but puzzle-headed 
colonel of dragoons. How did the anec- 
dote come into existence? Did the Colo- 
nel dream it all in later life? Nobody 
knows that, but the earlier is likely to be 
the more authentic version, and is con- 
firmed by Dr. Carlyle, who knew the gal- 
lant officer. 

What influences one mind runs off an- 
other like water off a duck’s back. I 
remember reading Strauss’s “Leben 
Jesu” when I was about twenty, and 
throwing it away with a laugh, it seemed 
so entirely destitute of humor and of 
imagination ; in fact, much on a level with 
hundreds of books by Germans who 
argue against the existence of Homer, 
Yet no doubt the book has had “an influ- 
ence for good” on many earnest souls. 
Then we have the epoch-making reflec- 
tions of Haeckel upon the nature of 
things—at sixpence. Haeckel seems to 
this unscientific intelligence to be bab- 
bling mythology, to have returned to the 
crude poetic speculations of the early 
Ionian philosophers about six hundred 
years before our era. Perhaps I am not 
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“advanced” enough; perhaps I am too 
“advanced ;” but we leave it to Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Mr. Joseph McCabe. Other 
people find the truth in the works of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, as did Mr. Grant Allen. 
But having read Mr. Spencer on the ways 
of primitive man, I well and duly know 
that Mr. Spencer was really at sea where 
primitive man is concerned, and that his 
method, far from being scientific, would 
be thought lazy even by the compiler of 
a popular book on history. 

The man of the book or the author, let 
us repeat, puts all his eggs in one basket, 
and does not examine the other eggs in 
the market. Such a man may be called a 
fanatic, and though fanatics are useful to 
their causes, still they go counter to right 
reason, which runs a waiting race, but 
usually gets its head in front at the end. 

In practical life some books have in- 
duced some boys to run away to sea, and 
other boys to become hooligans, and imi- 
tate in a lowly way Messrs. Sheppard and 
Turpin. But really, it is not the books 
which produce these effects so much as 
the spirit of romance that naturally wells 
up in the hearts of the young. I was 
always rather sorry for these misguided 
hooligans. They do not really want to 
commit crimes, they only pine for ro- 
mance, and by the defects of their educa- 
tion and circumstances they can see no 
field for romance except in hostility to 
the police and to the citizen. Robin Hood 
is their ideal, if they knew it, but there 
is no Sherwood Forest at their doors, 
they cannot have a shot at the king’s deer, 
but they maltreat, or even murder, the 
king’s subjects. Books about the heavily- 
armored “Kelly boys” lead these boys 
into mischief, but the real attraction of 
the Kelly ruffians was not their crimes, 
but their habit of wearing home-made 
armor. Football is, no doubt, a rather 
overdone amusement, but it has a ro- 
mance of its own, and a healthier romance 
than that of hooliganism. A book which 
might have caused me to sink to the level 
of the criminal classes was “Oliver Twist.” 
Captivated, in extreme youth, by the 
Dodger and Charlie Bates, I once very 
nearly yielded to the temptation to re- 
lieve an elderly gentleman of his pocket- 
handkerchief. The Dodger had shown 
me how to do it; I did not want the hand- 
kerchief, nor even to “try it upon my own 
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countenance,” and restore it, as the 
Dodger did on one occasion. Merely I 
longed to repeat and verify the Dodger’s 
experiment. I all but fell. Had I doné 
so I might now be writing from a con- 
demned cell, and attributing my sins to 
Dickens. Perhaps no book ever came so 
near influencing me as “Oliver Twist.” 


ANDREW LANG. 


A Woman Writer of France 


evolution of contemporary ro- 

mance the name of the French au- 

thoress, Rachilde, will light the 
path to a new road. It is the fate of all 
pioneers to be but poorly rewarded for 
their efforts; and the young author of 
“Monsieur Venus” was no exception to 
this rule. 

Marguerite Eymery, for such is her 
real name, was born February 11, 1860, 
in the midst of the gloomy, romantic and 
rich scenery between Chateau-l’Eveque 
and Chancelade. The very atmosphere 
of the place is heavy with legends and 
tales of superstition. 

Her father was an officer in the African 
army, so her youth was spent flitting 
from one garrison to the other, with occa- 
sional visits to her native place, which 
was at that time a center of spiritualism. 
The little Marguerite grew up into a 
silent, dreamy girl. After a time she was 
sent away to a boarding school, where 
especial emphasis was laid on instruction 
in religion and church history. Apart 
from her studies she was at this time an 
omnivorous reader. 

At the age of fourteen her guardians 
betrothed her against her wishes, and to 
escape the union she attempted to drown 
herself. 

At fifteen she is back again in the old 
home residence with her grandparents 
and her mother, who is afflicted with in- 
curable melancholia. Mademoiselle Eym- 
ery gave herself up to spiritualistic stud- 
ies and seances, and to dreaming dreams. 
One story which haunted her persistently 
was of a Swedish nobleman of the mid- 
dle ages, named Rachilde. She described 
Swedish life and customs of his time with 
remarkable accuracy, although her only 
knowledge of them came through her 
dreams. This story of Rachilde was never 


W HEN the future critic traces the 
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published, but Mademoiselle Eymery 
shows that it was full of meaning to her 
by adopting its hero’s name as her nom 
de plume. 

Tales and novels signed by this simple 
name appeared in many magazines of 
the late seventies. They were quite un- 
like the usual first efforts of a young au- 
thor. She speaks fearlessly and openly 
of the devil; she even admires him in 
a curious sort of way. She meets him 
once in the streets of Perigeux, and suc- 
ceeds in interviewing him. Her stories 
are full of fairies, cats, wolves, fantastic 
apparitions, of floods and death. 

In 1880 “Monsieur de la Nouveante” 
was published, which is the best con- 
structed novel that Rachilde has given 
us. This was followed four years later 
by “Monsieur Venus,” which provoked 
a storm of criticism. The authorities of 
Brussels ordered the books to be confis- 
cated, and the correspondence between 
the author and her editor to be inter- 
cepted. Rachilde was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment, which she evaded by 
remaining in France. Most exaggerated 
accounts of her appeared in the news- 
papers. Most of them represented her 
as a sportswoman, a sort of Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin. In 1889 she was mar- 
ried to Monsieur Alfred Vallette. 

After 1884, the date of “Monsieur 
Venus,” a succession of novels appeared 
from Rachilde’s pen. In “La Princesse 
des Tenebres” (“The Princess of Shad- 
ows”), published in 1898, she shows a 
power of imagery and a force of color 
which she has never equaled in any of her 
other works. 

Among her contributions to the stage 
which are worthy of note are “The Voice 
of Blood,” which is intensely dramatic, 
and “Madame Death.” 

The daughter of a soldier, born on 
heroic and romantic ground, she never 
forgot the teachings of her race and coun- 
try. Her books are distinguished by nerv- 
ous vivacity, by frankness without vulgar- 
ity, by naivete, and even brutality. The 
number of her books, her literary person- 
ality, the virility and subtle art of her 
stories and dramas, give her an assured 
position. Her style has the qualities which 
she gives to her heroines—strength, clear- 
ness, moderation, vivacity. Her twenty 


to twenty-five volumes are works of 

bloodshed and dreams; but they are also 

works of health and power, of health 

which lives, and of power which grows 

with every new book. 

ERNEST GAUBERT in Mercure de France. 
Translation by MANFRED LILLIEFORS. 


The Joys of the Commuter 


URING the last few years the com- 
muter has been occasionally dealt 
with in magazine stories; and 
now that “Barbara”’—who wrote 

“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife”— 
is bringing out another volume called 
“The Garden, You and I,” one wonders 
whether the popularity of such books 
does not betoken a fresh willingness on 
the part of the commuter guild to reckon 
up its joys. It is best to be frank at the 
outset, however, and admit that the joys 
are not to all commuters indiscriminately. 
To be sure of them other essentials be- 
sides real country to travel to must be 
granted. The commuter’s family should 
be chary of commissions, and his bed and 
board be passably good, if he is to invite 
his soul. Personally he may incline to the 
gentle and philosophic—as long as he 
preserves backbone enough to secure his 
seat on the shady side. But after that 
the bare facts of work and freedom from 
work will take care of him. When he has 
caught the last elevator from his twelfth- 
story office, and has sprinted into the rail- 
way station a few minutes ahead of time, 
he already beholds his world under a new 
aspect. The amazing glory of sunshine 
upon sordid bricks lingers in his mind’s 
eye, after the train starts, as an allevi- 
ating circumstance—if not too hot—for 
unfortunates with no prospects of daisied 
fields; and his irresponsibility for the 
train service fills him with bubbly delight. 
Probably Atlas felt the same when he got 
the world off his own shoulders and on 
to those of somebody else. The magic 
of freedom is weaving itself about him, 
and he recalls his mood of the morning 
with no more pleasure than rapturous. 
lovers take in the years before their 
extraordinary meeting. 

For the satisfaction of going in and 
that of coming out are altogether differ- 
ent. It matters not how ardent his devo- 
tion to his chosen calling; he may be a 
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past master in the art of serene imperson- 
ality, in the ‘“sitting-on-the-fence-and- 
watching-yourself-go-by” attitude which 
enables him to get the best out of him- 
self and into his work; but there is 
bound to be some tension. The morning 
trip, from its very earnestness, must 
smack of a middle-aged performance. 
That precious sense of adventure associ- 
ated with the mounting of car-steps may 
not have deserted him; his window may 
have yielded moving pictures of Millet- 
like laborers with scythes over their 
shoulders, or a pair of priests in black’ 
soutanes pacing through flying light and 
shadow, or scarlet geraniums blossoming 
bravely in some smoke-begrimed factory ; 
but for the afternoon alone is reserved 
the supreme bloom and color of life, the 
play of spirit, the mood of gay romance. 
It boots little that pleasing notions visited 
him while his fellow-travelers sat plunged 
in newspapers and _ shopping-lists; he 
never really forgot for an instant that 
he was advancing, braced and bucklered 
as becomes a man, sternly, irrevocably, 
toward the fray ; toward a city where dirt, 
beggars and painful struggle were inevi- 
tables of existence. In the morning 
doubts assailed him—regardless of the 
opinion of his betters—lest there be too 
many people in the world and not enough 
of anything to go round. By afternoon 
he is convinced of cakes and ale for 
everybody—and roses, too. How large 
and leisurely afternoon people look! how 
immaculate the women; how evidently 
well-mannered the men; in what a 
golden, lotus-eating atmosphere they all 
move! Is the town-end ugliness along 
our railways absolutely necessary? That 
problem no longer vexes him; he feels, 
imstead, that when we get around to it 
we shall develop a sense of beauty that 
will put older nations to the blush. Mean- 
while, he loves the fascinating glimpses 
of landscape that lie between. Green 
glades suggest the forest of Arden; a row 
of swaying poplars, or some tall, twisted 
cedars against the blue, are like Italy as 
he imagines it. Now and then delicious 
babies are to be seen tumbling head first 
into their own kindergarten sand-piles, 
and betraying wobbly little legs—so 
charmingly given their due by modern 
illustrators of child-life—disappearing in 
a milky mass of petticoat; or other ba- 
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bies, with perfect faith, wave posies at 
the rushing train. 

The truth of the business is that when 
the sun is at the summer solstice the an- 
cient savage awakes in man and craves to 
go a-roaming. Old clothes and the smell 
of earth make irresistible appeal. He 
demands shining spaces of sky, and free 
winds. He cannot camp—except in rare 
instances—but he can commute. 

Every hour in the country is precious, 
and Sunday—if not rainy—the queen 
pearl of all his string. Sunday, when 
bells call softly across the valleys, is in- 
describable. In the country it will befall 
him to meet boy riders on snow-white 
horses prancing down winding roads; 
they may be summer boarders, but if he 
has the vein of poetry in him—which no 
genuine commuter should be without—he 
will remember certain Welsh fairy-tales, 
and let well enough alone. 

And when evening dinner is done, and 
he walks among the cold violet leaves by 
the roadside, breathing a thousand fra- 
grances, and rejoicing in the robin’s twi- 
light note; or visits some steep, flowery 
hillside that has grown dear to him, his 
heart is full of gratitude. Nay, more; 
when the wild yarrow’s scent opens the 
gates to a flood of childhood’s memories 
he will know a moment of sheer ecstasy. 
He will even feel, as the moment passes, 
that he would like to live in the country 
the winter through. ; 

MARGARET LAING. 


Literary Men and Politics 
W INSTON CHURCHILL’S rather 


spectacular entry into politics has 

caused no little comment. He 

aspires to be governor of New 
Hampshire, and has written his own plat- 
form in “Coniston,” certainly the most 
interesting of his novels. His fight is 
against the bossism of the State as exer- 
cised by the Boston and Maine Railroad 
Company, and if we can believe a very 
small portion of what is charged against 
that corporation an end of its autocracy 
cannot come too soon. 

It is, however, a little curious that 
Jethro Bass, the boss in the days of “Con- 
iston,” and who is declared to be largely 
a portrait of an actual boss of modern 
times, should be held up as a stalking- 
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horse to drive people to vote for Church- 
ill. The fact is that the portraiture of 
Bass is one of the best things in recent 
literature, probably all the better for 
being strictly correct, though that is no 
railing accusation against the author, for 
he has painted him with the touch of 
genius. The point is that Bass, though 
an undoubted boss, is a most delightful 
fellow, and all readers are in sympathy 
with him. The perfection of the charac- 
terization is shown in the fact that it 
agrees with the psychology of politics. 
Carlyle said that military discipline is the 
greatest miracle in the world; political 
discipline comes next. People wonder 
how it is that a man can exercise so much 
power when often apparently all things 
make against him. It is a psychological 
fact that most people in the world want 
to be led, and political leaders rise to the 
top by a principle of natural selection, and 
in accordance with the law of the survival 
of the fittest. Most people get the kind 
of government they desire. 

But we have the spectacle of Churchill 
on the stump railing against his greatest 
literary creation, and asking the votes of 
the people that he may destroy Bass 
and all his works. Stranger things have 
happened than that Bass may be a 
Frankenstein. The New Hampshire peo- 
ple seem to like bossism, else they would 
not have put up with it so long. 

The candidacy of the American Win- 
ston Churchill, and the success of the 
3ritish statesman of the same name, has 
aroused a good deal of interest in Great 
Britain. One journal is bold enough to 
predict that the American Winston may 
become President, and the British Win- 
ston prime-minister. It might be—espe- 
cially in fiction. In Great Britain the 
men of letters are always welcomed in 
politics. Many of them have served in 
Parliament. One need only mention John 
Morley, Mr. Bryce, Sir Gilbert Parker, 
and Justin McCarthy to show that there 
is the reverse of discrimination against 
even the novelist. 

In this country, on the contrary, it has 
rarely happened that a strictly literary 
man has ever achieved office by the suf- 
frages of the people. The only conspicu- 
ous exception is Theodore Roosevelt, who 
is professionally a literary man, though it 


was not his literary work that gave him 
prominence in politics. 

But many American men of letters 
have served the country in the Senate, in 
the Cabinet, and especially in diplomacy. 
When Washington Irving went as minis- 
ter to Spain he set a mark of achievement 
which others have maintained with some 
difficulty. Indeed, he was so popular in 
Spain that a hotel at Granada was named 
for him, and it remained in the hands of 
the original proprietor down to the days 
of the Spanish War, when, though a 
mob endeavored to tear down the sign, 
it was maintained during the whole of 
the struggle. 

Edward Everett was another promi- 
nent example. He was Secretary of 
State and a member of the Senate, 
though public life did not agree with him, 
and his career in statesmanship was brief. 

In more recent years several notable 
literary men have served abroad. We 
shall probably never be represented at 
the court of Saint James better than by 
Lowell and Hay. 

It is a pity American voters so seldom 
honor their literary men. Who would 
not like to see Howells in the Senate, or 
Richard Harding Davis in the House of 
Representatives? Would not Congress 
be better and abler if Owen Wister, Rob- 
ert Herrick, Brander Mathews, Albert 
Bushnell Hart and President Woodrow 
Wilson were members? Why is diplo- 
macy the only political field for men like 
Andrew D. White, and why was Schurz’s 
only success in politics achieved in the 
Senate? 

It seems strange that the American 
people, who read so much, and who are 
so busy that they want most of their 
thinking done for them, are so loth to 
have the thinkers serve them in public 
capacity. Even Upton Sinclair, who 
wrote one of the most forceful of recent 
books, has to run for Congress on the 
Socialistic ticket, with defeat foreor- 
dained. Yet millions will bless Sinclair 
for “The Jungle,” and what it accom- 
plished. 

There is a chance for reform in popular 
representation, and a wise selection from 
the strictly literary classes would be of 
great benefit to the whole country. 

JoserpH M. RoGERs. 











In the edition just issued of the more 
important of the various imitations of 
Langland’s greater poems, Dr. Walter 
William Skeat returns to the studies of 
his youth in 1867, and republishes the 
edition in which for the first time he col- 
lated a manuscript the importance of 
which had been before overlooked. He 
secured what will remain the final text 
of this predecessor of the reformation 
(1349), a follower of Wycliffe and a 
forerunner of Tyndale. The search for 
the true faith, after a wearisome rejection 
of frequent friar’s frauds, in this plough- 
man’s creed, is in verse which serves to 
bridge the gap between the alliterative, 
twin accented line of the Saxon period, 
and the contemporary development, first 
in Chaucer, of the accented and syllabled 
line. When Chaucer was _ following 
French literary models the vernacular 
poets of the day were themselves pre- 
serving Saxon forms and the double 
Saxon line. Of value to the philologian, 
indispensable to the student of the Eng- 
lish tongue, this poem, in this slender 
book, “Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede”’ 
(Oxford University Press), with its con- 
temporaries, must be read if one is fully 
to understand the: genesis of English 
verse. It preserves the influence of the 
tradition in accent, as the basis of rhythm 
rather than syllables, which reappeared 
in Coleridge’s “Christabel.”” Even Walt 
Whitman unconsciously harked back . to 
these earlier models. For -in English 
there have always been two strata of 
poetic diction and thought, one begun by 
Chaucer, and the other contributed from 
the Saxon epic. 

x * x 


It is an illustration of the new interest 
in this family of poets that the gem of 
them all has just had an edition—tran- 


Weir 


Doctor S. 
Mitchell’s version of a poem of elegiac 
grief, which appeared at the same period 


scription, rather—in 


with the “Crede,” was lost, recovered 
early in our own day, has had its final 
edition by R. Morris, and a prose transla- 
tion by Israel Gollanscz. This latter is 
used as the basis of this rhythmic verse 
in “Pearl.” The structure of the original 
stanzas is followed, though its rhymes 
are not echoed. More than all, this ver- 
sion is suffused with a pure and genuine 
emotion, which is certain to render this 
transcript of an early and little known 
elegy the music of other sorrows, and the 
lacrimatory in which other tears will be 
shed. None can read the grief that wells 
in these lines and not feel assured that 
it is no allegory—heart-throb, rather. A 
doubt exists as to whether the original 
wes allegory or elegiac—born of personal 
sorrow—or an expression of religious 
sentiment in a familiar medieval form. 


It is an ominous sign of the change 
in English scholarship that the Clarendon 
Press of Oxford—associated in scholars’ 
minds with texts not always as admirable 
in their readings as attractive in typog- 
raphy—is in these latter days associated 
with translations manifestly intended to 
render easy the work of Latin study by 
those who are still willing to quote at 
second hand. Before long, apparently, no 
one will be expected to know Latin, any 
more than Hebrew. Mr. Phillimore, who 
is professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow, touches in his preface to 
“Propertius” on the difficulty of the 
translator, and settles on the conclusion 
that the one need is to transfer: the au- 
thor’s flavor. The Scotch professor and 
English scholar has been in his render- 
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ing close and patient, but wandering. 
Propertius had neatness and dexterity, 
without elevation ; fire, without the lucent 
phrase; and passion with emphasis, but 
without distinction. Mr. Phillimore has 
sought to transfer this by an occasional 
archaism like “master love’ for Amor, 
and a homely phrase where Propertius is 
instead picturesque. To say “an ill road, 
but all the world must foot it,” is to miss 
the precise reserve of est mada, and the 
figure—the worn path—of sed cunctis 
ista terenda via. So “unpeaceable” is 
not in the least the match for sodlctte, 
which is rather “care-full.” 

The real difficulty with Mr. Phillimore 
is that, approaching the subject from the 
side of a very thorough Latin scholarship, 
he has not sufficiently exerted himself for 
the fit English phrase, or he would not 
have seen “strange victual” in the poetic 
nova esca. ‘This is a sound translation, 
and translations needs must be for each 
generation; but, like his predecessor, P. 
J. F. Gantillon in Bohn, he has only 
translated for the day, and not in perma- 
nence, the poet whom Gray touched with 
his light and exquisite line. Better for 
all its faults than its predecessors, frank, 
omitting little, tender in the two elegies 
of the Third Book, Mr. Phillimore’s fault 
is that for lack of the fastidious, compell- 
ing word, he does not show the English 
reader why Propertius can still be read 
with pleasure, and why the record of his 
rubbishy suburban flirtations still attracts. 





The despairing effort of those whose 
minds were quickened, their imaginations 
inspired, and their souls disburdened of 
earth’s worser woe by converse in their 
youth and years with the greater men of 
the Greek and Latin world, to give an- 
other generation, which turns from both, 
some substitute, is multiplying annotated 
translations. Mr. Churton Collins ad- 
dresses himself to this task by publishing 
in a single slender volume (Oxford Clar- 
endon Press) Matthew Arnold’s “Mer- 
ope” and the translation of the “Electra” 
of Sophocles, by Robert Whitelaw. Only 
three English poems can be held to re- 
echo the Greek tragedy—Milton’s “Sam- 
son Agonistes,” Arnold’s “Merope,” and 
Swinburne’s “Atalanta.” The first has 
the vower of the Hellenic drama, the 


second its form, and the third its intoxi- 
cating beauty. Each misses two of the 
three qualities which distinguish their 
greater originals. 

If Mr. Collins has, of these, selected 
Arnold’s, it is because his prime object 
is to inculcate form. Arnold wrote his 
tragedy rather as a professor of poetry 
than as a poet. It was intended to show 
that the statuesque forms of the Hellenic 
stage could still live; but this was to for- 
get that the form of a poet grows inevi- 
tably out of his past, his tongue, and his 
time. One might as well try to make 
a competitive comparison of odors, each 
distilled from its imperishable bloom, as 
to imagine—to take three instances of 
highly original verse—that the quantity of 
Greek verse, the accent of English, or the 
cadence of Arabic prosody (part stress 
and part time) are mutually interchange- 
able, when each is born of long anterior 
conditions ; as to imagine, as Arnold did, 
that a Greek form could inspire English 
verse. “Merope” is a most faithful and 
suggestive plaster cast of the Greek orig- 
inal, but a plaster cast it remains—in- 
structive, inspiring, but without the imper- 
ishable beauty of its mold and model. Its 
myth is Greek; but a Greek tragedian 
would have let the widowed mother, 
sought by the murderer usurping her hus- 
band’s throne, kill the son returning to 
avenge his father, instead of staying her 
hand. In the end her hand and not the 
son’s, would have smitten her husband’s 
murderer, to whose incestuous plaint she 
had yielded a mother’s body. The meas- 
ures of “‘Merope” are Greek; but our 
syllabic and sharply accented tongue 
does not lend itself to the woven witch- 
ery born of a synthetic and inflected lan- 
guage. 

Yet for Mr. Collins’s purpose “Me- 
rope’’—because simpler, less forced, and 
less intoxicated with the Hebraism of 
“Samson,” or the Hellenistic fervor of 
“Atalanta”—is the better suited to illu- 
minate Greek tragedy to the English 
reader. He wisely adds a simple, faithful 
translation, without much fire or fervor, 
of Sophocles’s “Electra,” the theme of 
which matches “Merope.” Inevitably a 
translation lacks the compelling power of 
a great original. Mr. Jebb’s translation is 
closer and subtler. Despise not trans- 
lations. They give more than any gain 
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save by years of reading; but they do not 
give discipline, or sense of contact with 
the master mind. 


ok * *K 


A single small volume which, like “The 
Problems of Philosophy” (The Macmil- 
lan Company), discusses in about two 
hundred pages the problems of conscious- 
ness, knowledge, being, and moral worth, 
does not lack for ambitious compression. 
Nothing but a philosophic grasp of the 
firmest could prevent the handling of four 
such subjects in such a space being either 
trivial or obscure. His “History of Mod- 
ern Philosophy,” two volumes, which ap- 
peared six years ago in an English trans- 
lation, introduced Harald Hoffding to our 
readers, as have his “Outlines of Psy- 
chology.” This Dane is, as Professor 
William James says in his preface to this 
little volume, “one of the wisest as well 
as one of the most learned of living phil- 
osophers.”. The principle of “contin- 
uity” is the common measure which Pro- 
fessor. Hoffding applies to the varied 
problems of self-existence, logic and ethic. 
In each, by an ingenious and rapid, as 
well as persuasive, dialectic, he points out 
that the conscious or unconscious effort 
of all discussion is to prove a continuous 
current of consciousness, an universal or 
continuous proof of being, an extensive 
as well as an intensive knowledge of the 
relations of things, and a permanent, or 
again continuous, measure of the value 
or worth of all acts and existence. As 
all four of the great problems of the mind 
seek to find their solution in continuity, 
the desire to secure this is the basic effort 
of the universe itself, seeking and reflect- 
ing an eternal continuity, or the divine. 
The plea is weakest, as might be ex- 
pected, where it is nearest to fact, and 
seeks to show that no physiological in- 
quiry can’ explain psychical reactions. 

oe 

The history of every play of Shake- 
speare begins with its origin, and ends 
with its adaptations. The former has 
been thoroughly worked up. The latter 
have had far less systematic attention, and 
offer greater difficulties, as scarcely a 
play is without its train of adaptors. Re- 
lying, without checking his statements, 
upon Genest, Frederick W. Kilbourne, in 
“Alterations and Adaptations of Shake- 


speare” (Richard G. Badger), has com- 
piled in a single, handy volume the treat- 
ment which each play has received from 
Shakespeare’s successors. The discus- 
sion is often marred by an ignorance of 
stage conditions, as when the remark is 
made that “The Tempest” is “a comedy 
so finished and delightful that it seems to 
our minds almost insusceptible of im- 
provement.” The only way of account- 
ing for Shakespeare’s ship scene in this 
play is that it was probably written when 
he was no longer responsible for stage 
management. 

These questions of opinion are, how- 
ever, of much less consequence than the 
careful analysis which Mr. Kilbourne has 
made. He omits Booth’s changes in Gar- 
rick’s “The Taming of the Shrew.” A 
word might have been said of the double 
character begun by Mary Anderson in 
“A Winter’s Tale.” The lesser adapta- 
tions and changes, such as introducing the 
song of Sylvia into a play where it did 
not belong, by Daly, are omitted, but a 
notice of all such liberties would have 
unduly swelled a volume that is valuable 
—although it lacks the index needed to 
make it fully useful. 

a 


“Edgar Allan Poe,” by Oliver Leigh, 
will have its principal value to col- 
lectors of Poe. It is not printed in 
a large edition. It has some new por- 
traits, and it contains a study of the satire 
on American literary men published in 
1847, signed “Lavante,’ and found by 
Mr. Leigh in the Astor Library. The in- 
ternal evidence on which he relies for 
Poe’s authorship is not strong; and one 
has only to compare carefully Lowell’s 
“Fable for Critics” with his verse, to see 
that this satire bears no such relation to 
the known works of Poe. The important 
part of this small square pam»hlet, well 
printed, as one of “The Dilettante’s 
Series” (The Frank M. Morris Com- 
pany, Chicago) is its notes on the daguer- 
reotype portraits of Poe, and their careful 
analysis. The satire, first published by 
Mr. Leigh under the nom de plume of 
“Geoffrey Quarles,” fills the centre of the 
book, which closes with notes of no crit- 
ical value on Poe biographies. 

x <* © 


Nothing but the personal force and 
method of Mark Twain carries his last 
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conceit through. The first impressions of 
the first man or the first woman have 
busied many minds. Their probable out- 
line is common property. In this treat- 
ment, it is not garb and utterance which 
is new, but method. “Eve’s Diary” 
(Harper & Brothers) has the halting, 
hesitating simplicity which has marked 
Mark Twain from the beginning. Nor 
does the story lose from charming illus- 
trations, making much use of the white 
line, by Lester Ralph, a son of the late 
Julian Ralph, the war correspondent and 
“Sun” reporter. 
2 

The usual literature of the dog is end- 
less, but trivial. Nearly sixty titles of 
works, big and little, on the dog are on 
sale to-day. From Youatt and “Stone- 
henge” there is, for a century past, a 
steady stream of general books on breeds, 
care, and training. They reveat each 
other endlessly. Certain sentences on 
the “British mastiff,” the “King Charles 
spaniel” and the “blood hound,” the 
trained retriever in reading will follow 
down through sixty or eighty years. 
Those who know dogs do not know 
books, and the reverse; while nearly all 
in the past have written of dog kinds 
from their work, and not their looks. The 
exhibition in the last quarter century has 
made the latter predominant. 

The great success which has attended 
Mr. James Watson’s “Dog Book” (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company) as its ten parts 
have come out for a year past, rests upon 
its comprising all phases of dog lore. 
Nothing now accessible compares with it, 
save Mr. R. B. Lee’s “History and De- 
scription of Modern Dogs of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland,” and this is weak in the 
early history of the dog, and in the bench 
show aspect. Mr. Watson knows all. He 
has laboriously collated the literature of 
the subject, and has followed the dog in 
art from Egypt down with the keen eye 
of a man who knows by heart every type. 
He finds the Pomeranian on an Athenian 
bas-relief at just the period when trade to 
the Danube would have brought this dog 
to Athens, and he traces the terrier 
through centuries of painting. For thirty 
vears Mr. Watson has known bench 
shows; he is a recognized authority on a 
number of classes, and his descriptions 
have the touch, which the breeder knows, 


which only comes from handling hun- 
dreds of prize dogs until the type has be- 
come definite, precise, and a thing apart. 

With the historian’s instinct for evi- 
dence and authority, Mr. Watson de- 
stroys scores of fictions, he demonstrates 
how recent many types are, he traces the 
earlier origin of some, and for all, by a 
group of well-selected photographs, he 
settles accepted standards, and puts their 
future record beyond cavil. Breeding 
and care have their place. “The Dog 
Book” is the natural product of the long 
training of the journalist as sporting edi- 
tor, joined to the experience of the 
breeder, dog-show judge, student and en- 
thusiast. I miss the Buddhist Dog Fo 
and the Selugi, come down from the 
Seleucid, of my youth, but I am glad to 
recognize in a new Lhassa terrier a small 
dog with a lighter coat, widely diffused in 
the uplands of Central Asia. 

x * x 

In Germany works on natural history 
turn to biological study. In England they 
busy themselves particularly with the sys- 
temic study of each genus. In this 
country the life history of animals is more 
and more the subject of study. The Ger- 
man books begin with the egg, and are 
full of nerve and muscle; the English 
lay great stress on the discovery of a new 
species or its distribution; the Ameri- 
can minutely describes the habits and 
habitat of the animal. 

Miss Mary C. Dickerson’s “The Frog 
Book” carries this along the same lines 
which has marked these quarto issues by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, a series 
certain to hold its place in the naturalist’s 
library and on the amateur’s shelves, by 
their combination of close scientific study 
with popular narrative. 

In form this issue matches its prede- 
cessors of varying value, ranging from 
books of the first rank, like Jordan’s 
“American Food and Game Fishes,” or 
Holland’s “Butterfly Book,” to cursory 
compilations like Neltje Blanchan’s (Mrs. 
Neltje Blanchan de Graff Doubleday) 
“Nature’s Garden.” “The Frog Book” 
has the same roomy quarto page and lav- 
ish illustration—by outline sketches in 
careful drawings, photographs, and color 
prints. These last are reproduced by color 
process, with a large number of prints, 
thirteen in some cases, and are of a most. 
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unusual accuracy. A very considerable 
acquaintance with the objects is neces- 
sary in order to appreciate with what fas- 
tidious care these color plates have been 
prepared; though, as is inevitable, when 
an animal depends in color so much upon 
environment, no other specimen of the 
same species will quite match the precise 
tint here depicted. 

There is a bibliography, for the most 
part restricted to American references, 
and from which it is rather surprising 
that Dr. Henry Donaldson’s “Weight of 
Nervous System,” a small but extremely 
important paper, is omitted. The title of 
the volume of Mr. A. Milnes Marshall’s 
familiar work is misquoted. The litera- 
ture of the subject, as everyone knows, is 
almost confined to local catalogues and 
scientific monographs on some special 
phase of biology. Except in connection 
with larger works on vertebrates, no 
popular description of the American frog 
has been given. 

Miss Dickerson has jealously confined 
herself to the North American continent, 
though a chapter on the distribution of 
the frog in the northern hemisphere, its 
strange absence from the southern, and 
the effect of our relatively dry summers 
in bringing about the resemblance to Cen- 
tral Asian species and differences from 
European, might profitably have been in- 
serted. But these are trifles in compari- 
son with the very brilliant work accom- 
plished by Miss Dickerson with patient 
and minute care. She has covered the 
entire literature; and has written with 
intelligence and spirit. She adopts spe- 
cific distribution, not hitherto widely 
used, but resting on sound characteristics. 
The real value of the work, however, is 
in its admirable descriptions by which 
everyone can recognize a species, its care- 
ful life history, and the stimulus which 
this work will be to observation and 
study. The work, it need hardly be said, 
does not limit itself to the true frog, 
Ranide, but includes all congeners— 
toads, tree-frogs, and the rest. 

*k * * 

The full discussion of the county is the 
brief addition which Professor John A. 
Fairlie, of the University of Michigan, 
makes to the literature of the subject in 
his “Local Government in Counties, 
Towns and Villages” (The Century 


Company). The county takes one-fourth 
of the entire volume; or, deducting a 
brief but satisfactory historical introduc- 
tion, over one-third. Most such works 
have laid undue stress on the New Eng- 
land township, which disappears with the 
Hudson, and too little on county, borough 
and township. Mr. Fairlie writes from 
the standpoint of the Central States, or 
the group from Ohio to Iowa. Aiming 
to describe existing institutions he 
does not sufficiently note development. 
The New York surrogate comes from 
the civil law. The Orphans’ Court of 
Pennsylvania is a specialization of the 
probate authority of the Common Pleas. 
New York incorporated towns as conve- 
nient for administration. The borough 
of Pennsylvania grew from the early 
charters (on English models) of the 
proprietors, the two tending to similar- 
ity. The Southern “city” grows from the 
loose organization of county and town- 
ship. The extent to which, at times, the 
officers of the latter are named by State 
authority is too little touched upon, 
though useful chapters survey the extent 
to which States are overriding county, 
town and borough in education, road- 
making and health. Mr. Fairlie’s chief 
object is descriptive, and in this he is suc- 
cessful, though he almost wholly omits 
Pennsylvania, not unnaturally, as it has 
little influenced Michigan. 
*k | % 

Professor William T. Brewster, of 
Barnard College, has done a lasting serv- 
ice to every writer seriously seeking self- 
improvement—whether he is just begin- 
ning in college or high school, or is still 
trying to remove faults of which he is 
conscious, after thirty years of work— 
by bringing together in a single volume 
the essays on style by John Henry New- 
man, De Quincey, Herbert Spencer, 
George Henry Lewes, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Walter Pater, and Frederic 
Harrison. These essays cover not only 
the entire field of composition, but most 
of its categories. Prepared with num- 
bered paragraphs, notes and questions, 
and a bibliography, the book, “Repre- 
sentative Essays on Style” (The Macmil- 
lan Company), gathers more as to the 
method of writing that will be useful to 
the writer who has passed the rudiments 
than any book of equal size accessible. 


Some Contemporary Verse* 


INOR poets are usually mere 

echoes of the masters of song. 

Their diction is modeled upon that 

of some superior craftsman; their 
thought is kindled at another’s fire. And, 
because we naturally set a high standard 
for poetry, the minor poet rarely touches 
our deepest emotions. The songs that 
stir our hearts as with a trumpet are “of 
imagination all compact,” they are marked 
by certain noble qualities of thought and 
expression which are lacking in the verse 
of lesser men. But, though we sharply 
draw the line of demarcation between the 
work of supreme genius and the work of 
a lower order, it is well to keep in view 
the fact that much noteworthy poetry is 
to be found in the outpourings of the 
numerous versifiers whose volumes ap- 
pear from day to day. 

That meritorious verse is being pro- 
duced in America at the present time the 
books gathered here for notice sufficiently 
prove. Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s new volume, 
which is entitled to the first place in this 
group, will find, one may venture to as- 
sert, a most cordial welcome among those 
many readers who have at all times been 
pleased by the author’s graceful sonnets. 
In a prefatory note Mr. Mifflin says: “I 
have sought to apostrophize in an elusive 
way that spirit who has been very dear 
to me, and at whose feet I have offered 
many years of my life.” As a loyal lover 
Mr. Mifflin approaches the Spirit of 
Poetry, and his lines burn with ardor and 
ring as fine gold. The book consists of 
short, lyrical poems, and contains many 
beautiful and satisfying lines. It may be 
urged, perhaps, that now and then Mr. 
Mifflin is somewhat too conscious of his 
art, and we find jeweled phrases over- 
wrought, and betraying evidence of elab- 


By Lloyd Mifflin. 
Henry Frowde. 


Poems. By Meredith Nicholson. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Day DREAM AND EvEN Sonc. By Frederic 
Fairchild Sherman. James Pott & Co. 

Birp AND BoucH. By John Burroughs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE Far Country. By Florence Wilkin- 
son. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

In Sun AND SHADE. Poems. 
Morgan Sill. Harper & Bros. 


*My Lapy oF DREAM. 


By Louise 


oration more for the sake of richness than 
for the expression of lucid and noble 
thought. But the piece entitled “Imperial 
Inventress” may serve to exhibit the 
grace and fire of Mr. Mifflin at their best: 


O guardian of the sought-for sacred fire; 

Mother of splendors springing from the 
mind; 

Imperial Inventress, let me find 

Melodious solace great as my desire! 

Grant me to waken thine impassioned lyre 

To most mellifluous music, and unbind 

The bands of silence; oh, once more be kind 

E’en unto me, the least among thy choir! 

O Breath of Godhead, voicing mysteries 

That mortal men, unheeding, seldom hear, 

Fain would my spirit bend a reverent ear 

To feast upon thy heavenly harmonies! 

Come through the sunset yates, or on the 
breeze 

Memnonian, murmur to me, spirt clear; 

Breathe solace and dispel this life-long tear 

By mystic music sweeter than the sea’s! 

Give to this essence flaming seraph wings, 

Or burn it, incense-like, to tnee and thine, 

Upon thy altar with its purging fire; 

Strike thou at last from out these trembling 
strings 

Apocalypses of the inner shrine— 

O Breath of God! make of my soul thy lyre! 


Not so polished as Mr. Mifflin’s verse, 
but marked by poetic insight and feeling, 
the “Poems” of Mr. Nicholson call for 
more than passing notice. Many of Mr. 
Nicholson’s poems have a martial ring. 
There is swiftness and energy in nearly 
every line; and if the author occasionally 
stumbles in his choice of a word, the 
swing and vigor of the whole atone for 
trivial shortcomings. Take. two or three 
stanzas from “The Heart of the Bugle”: 


I have heard the bugle blown 
Where the southern seas make moan; 
And have followed east and west 
At its trumpeted behest; 
By the mighty mountain’s marge 
I have heard it sing the charge, 
Till old battles in my blood 
Were a mighty tide at flood— 
O bugle! 


I have seen the bugler stand 
With the trumpet in his hand, 
When the winter’s dawn-light gray 
Brought again reluctant day, 
Very silent, very lone, 
With the whole world for his own, 
Till he woke it with a note 
From the brazen trumpet’s throat— 
O bugle! 
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Then I saw old battles fade 
Far across the dim parade, 
And a thousand knights went by 
Like a moving tapestry; 
Old crusaders riding fast 
Down dark vistas of the past, 
Worn and broken in their mail 
While the bugle sang them hail— 
O bugle! 

The virile power of lines like these 
stamp Mr. Nicholson as a verse-maker of 
more than ordinary merit. 

Mr. Sherman’s slender volume consists 
of sonnets, lyrics, quatrains, and an “Ode 
to the Moon,” somewhat in the manner 
of Keats. The pieces in this collection 
are all short, and the sonnets are particu- 
larly well done. One sonnet may be 
quoted to exhibit Mr. Sherman’s easy 
versification : 


REMEMBRANCE. 
Where memory broods, sphinx-like, 
folded wings, 
Far in the miraged desert of man’s mind, 
The caravans of thought through dim ways 
wind, 
Unto the tombs amid the wreck of things. 
Fearless forever in their wanderings, 
And leaving all the wondrous world behind, 
‘They search the wilderness only to find 
The pyramids beside Sahara’s springs. 
Close by the monuments that tower above 
‘The heart’s first dead, a living stream of love 
Keeps green through all the years one gar- 
den spot; 
And often, pilgrim-wise, our thoughts retrace 
‘The weary way unto that sacred place, 
Remembering whom the world remembers 
not. 


Concerning his “Bird and Bough” Mr. 
Burroughs is duly modest, claiming for 
his verses one merit, “that they keep a 
little closer to our wild nature—to the 
birds, the flowers, the seasons—than most 
of our minor poetry has done.” In this 
Mr. Burroughs is probably right. The 
defect of these poems, however, is that 
they record facts too literally. They are, 
orimarily, notes of a naturalist turned 
mto verse. Perhaps such poems as “The 
Swallow,” “The Hermit Thrush” and 
“The Vesper Sparrow” show Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ metrical skill as well as any others 
in this volume. 

THe Hermit TuRusH. 
O silver throat, O golden heart, 
What magic in thy artless art! 
In boyhood days I knew thee well 
And yielded to thy music’s spell. 
Thy tawny wing, thy silent flight, 
Thy gesture soft when thou didst light, 
Thy graceful pose, thy gentle mien, 


with 


Thy still reserve when thou wast seen. 

I knew the woods where thou didst bide, 
I knew the nest that was thy pride— 

An open secret on the ground 

By russet leaves encompassed round 


I linger long where thou dost sing, 

To drink my fill of everything 

That waves above or blooms below, 
And all that sylvan spirits know— 
The hoary trunks, the whispering leaves, 
Pewee that pensive sighs and grieves, 
Clintonia with her modest bells, 
Columbine with honeyed cells, 

Violet pale and orchid rare, 

Fragrant brakes and maiden-hair, 
Mitchella with her floral twins, 
Crimson fruit that partridge wins, 
Oxalis with her girlish face, 

Squirrel corn with leafy grace, 

Herb Robert rank, with veined eye, 
And liver leaf “to match the sky”"— 
These and others fair and sweet 
Bedeck the floor of thy retreat. 


Florence Wilkinson, in “The Far 
Country,” has gathered together pieces 
of varying values. The best in this vol- 
ume show skill in meter, imagination, and 
command of words. There is much 
poetic feeling in the book. The first 
poem, “Wind Footed Loveliness,” has 
swift movement, ardor, and imagination 
to recommend it. The rather difficult 
meter is well managed, and the phrasing 
is chosen with true artistic perception. 
Among the other poems “Sea Blood” is 
certainly inferior to none in the volume. 
That the author owes much to the Pre- 
Raphaelite poets is obvious. 


Srea-BLoop. 
An Inland Child’s Inheritance. 


Why did you stir, little brother, 
At middle of the night? 

There was a knell of the great sea-bell, 
A flash of the lighthouse light. 


(From a distant tower the hour tolled clear, 
And far below in the valley shook the torch 
of a mountaineer.) 


Why did you rise, little brother, 
So long before the dawn? 

I heard the wail of-a sinking ship, 
The cry of a sailor’s horn. 


(The hills returned a panther’s whine, 
And underneath the sharp green 
creakled a frozen pine.) 


stars 


What did you see, little brother, 
At dawn on the mountain bleak? 

I saw the white of a tossing sea, 
Noiseless from peak to peak. 


(Before the sun’s first fiery leap 
He saw the frightened mists of morning 
down the valley sweep.) 





Where have you been, little brother, 
This eager afternoon? 

I went to the heart of a naked wood, 
With the lost and ragged moon; 


The sun in my face made a blinding mist, 
The branches gleamed like spray; 

I heard the sob of a mighty surge 
A million miles away. 


Why do you ride, little brother, 
All day in your willow swing? 

I feel the shiver of boom and spar 
And I hear the top-sail sing; 


I shout with joy, “Land, land, ahoy!” 
The helmsman cries, “Hip, hip!” 
Through the soapy swale of plunging foam 
I rock with the rocking ship. 


Why do you stand, little brother, 
At sunset by the pane? 

Beneath that fringe of dreadful firs 
I see a golden main; 


There are no shores on either side, 
For God hath set no bond, 

But still it lies, how still it lies, 
And stretches far Beyond. 


(Those infinite leagues of silent foam 
In the uncharted golden west 
Where only phantom ships may roam, 
Beat through the sea-blood of this child and 
draw him home, 
Home to the deep sea’s fathering breast.) 


Blank verse and rhyme alike give evi- 
dence of Louise Morgan Sill’s claim to 
the title of poet. The rushing lines of 
“Can the Emperor Forget?” furnish us 
a battle picture filled with poetic fire. 


“Can THE EMPEROR FORGET?” 

Rumble of drum in the flashing and crashing 
of battle, 

Rushing of horses, with foam upon nostril 
and flanks; 

Clashing of bayonets, striking of swords, and 
the rattle 

Of wrath in the standing, of death in the fast- 
falling ranks. 


Trample the blood in the turf till the earth is 
afire, 

Burning in gore; be it English or French, it 
is blood. 

Profligate waste of it, spendthrift contempt 
of it! Dire 

The flow of it, thus making crimson the Wa- 
terloo mud. 

“Death to the enemy!” Children may suffer 
and languish; 

Wives may speak softly of one who is baring 
his heart. 

“Death to the enemy! Forward!” No thought 
of the anguish 

Qf wounds, with the cannon-wheels pressing 

their red sides apart. 
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Jena, 


What of the Emperor? Austerlitz, 
Marengo? 

Can he foresee that 
must fall, d 

Beating his wings on the traitor wind? 
ward the men go— 


“Viva Napoleon! Death to the enemy, all!” 


the conquering eagle 


For- 


Falling like rain come the bullets, and falling 
like flowers 

Drop the French musketry, rising no more 
from the plain. 

See the firm brow of Napoleon: massive it 
lowers. 

Shout for his 
again. 


victory! Never, ah, never 


Back from the mud that is crimson, and back 
from the corses 

That lie by the cannon with eyes that can 
stare at the sun 

Without shrinking. “Awake! They are leav- 
ing you, dumb-gazing forces!” 

Ay, shout in their ears, but they move not. 
Their battle is done. 


And the Emperor? 

Napoleon defeated? 

He who has conquered the world? 
that rather the sun 

Fell from its course and was chained by the 
earth. Fate has meted 

His portion. March back what is 

you, soldiers! ’Tis done. 


Done. Exiled. 


Say 


left of 


Mrs. Sill understands the composition 
of dramatic monologue, as such a piece 
as “Love’s Unrest” shows. She is also 
felicitous in some of her blank verse, as 
exhibited in “Elyria,” “The Eternal 
Trust,” and the “Invocation to a Rose.” 
In the matter of the natural and consist- 
ent evolution of a poem the author is not 
always happy ; some of her final lines have 
a disappointing triteness, and her titles 
are not invariably well chosen. But a 
vein of genuine poetry runs. through the 
volume. 

The body of verse which has been no- 
ticed in this article may be said to be 
fairly typical of the work of our con- 
temporary poets. These songsters are 
only now and then imbued with what 
Matthew Arnold called “the true artist’s 
fine passion for the correct use and con- 
summate management of words.” Fancy 
and wit, and often technical excellence, 
are there, and the poet at times has the 
courage to break the bonds of convention, 
and write from his heart. But the su 
preme power to sustain a poem, through 
hundreds of lines, in splendor and strength 
and beauty, is lacking. This does not 
mean, of course, that minor poetry should 
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be passed over with scant consideration. 
The minor poet fulfils a worthy, though 
not an exalted purpose, for he gives ex- 
pression to the vast throng of emotions 
and thoughts which pass through the 
minds of men, and which are, in the 
broadest sense, as truly poetical as the 
divine conceptions of genius. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Other Volumes of New Verse 

“The Electric Spirit,’ by Marion C. 
Smith (Richard G. Badger), consists of 
descriptive poems, with some ascetic emo- 
tion, but for the most part devoted to 
scenes familiar in nature and in life, some 
in and about Chicago during the last 
decade. 

“The Silver Trail,” by Evelyn Gunne 
(Richard G. Badger), comprises verses 
of family sentiment and personal emotion, 
with an occasional touch of persona! «x- 
perience, including the familiar feminine 
share of the operating room. 


2K 7 * 


A little volume dealing chiefly with na- 
ture subjects is “Over the Bridge,” by 
Ella M. Truesdell (Richard G. Badger). 
Poetic feeling is manifested, but the exe- 
cution is raw and crude. 

i a 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge’s “The Mys- 
tery of the West” (Richard G. Badger) 
gives an account in verse of the discov- 
ery of America, and the fate of Colum- 
bus. Lyrical pieces are included, typical 
of the various peoples who have settled 
this continent. 

x * x 


“The Dying Musician,” by Mary Eliza- 
beth Powell (Richard G. Badger), is a 
story in verse, telling of the blighted love 
of a poor music teacher who became 
enamored of the daughter of his noble 
employer. The author has written some 
melodious lines of description, but has not 
developed the dramatic side of the story 
with vigor. 


“The Poisoners,” by Edwin Sauter, 
published by the author, is a tragedy 
placed in the Borgian age. An aged rep- 
robate Count is poisoned by his young 
wife, out of jealousy for his mistress, 
after her discovery of the wreck of hap- 
piness in her marriage. When her lover 
seeks her later with an insulting propo- 
sition, she refuses him, and in the end, 
wife, lover, and mistress share a common 
fate. Written in blank verse, no line 
appeals. 

x * x 

“Tangled Threads: A Tale of Mor- 
monism,” by M. E. Dudley (Richard G. 
Badger), is a volume of narrative verse 
relating the adventures of a young Mor- 
mon engaged in spreading the faith of his 
sect. The story is told in a hazy fashion, 
and the characters are lifeless. 

* ok 

A number of the poems in “A Modern 
Alchemist,” by Lee Wilson Dodd (Rich- 
ard G. Badger), have appeared in the 
“Century,” “Harper’s,” “Outing,” “Met- 
ropolitan,” and “Life. The longer and 
more ambitious fail to do more than sug- 
gest. Some have a personal note, as: 


WAYFELLOWS. 


Do you know the road to the other place, 
The place that is never here? 

Every life is sped, with a finer grace, 

And men never weep, my dear; 

Know you that pathway? I’ve sought it long, 
But I only travel from song to song! 


A short masque at the end has songs 
with an Elizabethan lilt. Last of all is 
this : 


V ALE. 


Sons of my youth, go bear the world, 
Seek for yourselves new n:asters; 
What force have wings forever furled, 
What strength who shun disasters! 


Go forth and fight alone, 

Farewell, no more my cares attend you, 
Though children of my thought, 

The spell that found cannot befriend you, 
Henceforth we travel alien ways, 

Firm in despite of sorrow, 

He only sings of yesterdays— 

Who dare not face to-morrow! 





a of 
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Feminine Psychology* 


HE moment’s fashion in fiction 
places the soul of woman on the 
dissecting table. The invitation to 
a feast of novels is an invitation 

to contemplate at close range the psy- 

chological apparatus of certain feminine 
victims of temperament or circumstances. 

The zest with which critics and readers 

alike pounced upon the neatly arranged 

cross-sections of the spiritual organs of 

Lady Kitty Ashe and Lily Bart made 

Helena Richie and “Buchanan’s Wife” 

inevitable. It has also permitted the 

bringing forth of the carefully preserved 
remains of Audrey Craven—Miss Sin- 
clair’s experiments having been under- 

taken before the general recognition of a 

“vogue.” Even so independent a writer 

as F. Hopkinson Smith has been affected, 

and in “The Tides of Barnegat” we find 
the two principal women drawn with 
more than Mr. Smith’s usual minuteness. 

That the modern novelist, whether 
woman or man, does not analyze the soul 
of the human female with any very flat- 
tering result shows an avidity for realism 
rather than a forsaking of the traditional 
ideal. It would be more wholesome, 
doubtless, to picture the saintly woman 
that may be instead of the weak, vacil- 
lating creature that so often is; but the 
influence of the modern French school 
is still with us, and for the present the 
novelist aims to produce a type that 
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teaches the truth of “the wages of sin,” 
rather than to present examples of such 
as have few or no penalties to pay. That 
a woman may attain almost to divine 
heights is a piece of long-cherished faith 
that the world demands a right to cling 
to; that woman, generally speaking, is en- 
dowed with the characteristics of incon- 
sistency, and an easily-fed vanity, is a 
fact to be faced, no matter how unpleas- 
ant that necessity may seem. A woman 
lifts up or she drags down—the miracle 
of her is the power to do whichever she 
will. A woman like Miss Jane, in “The 
Tides of Barnegat,” could keep almost 
any man good; with one like Beatrix Bu- 
chanan nothing could be truer than her 


own statement in reply to Faring’s 
question : 
“Betty, what do you suppose Adam 


said to Eve when they had been driven 
out of Eden, and were talking it over?” 

“T expect he said, ‘Now you’ve been 
and done it—just like a woman—and it 
can’t be undone, and so we'll just have to 
stick together, and patch up some sort of 
life the best we can.’ ” 

In Helena Richie is exampled the girl 
who begins life with more temperament 
than character, who weakly yields to the 
first proposal of marriage, and then finds 
herself in a situation intolerable and cruel. 
Circumstances bring Lloyd Pryor, and 
Helena gives way before them. 

It was Mrs. Deland’s idea to effect the 
redemption of her heroine through her 
adopted son, the boy David; to show how 
contact with childish innocence would 
naturally bring — self-revelation. But 
Helena is really redeemed through being 
found out, and through an understanding 
of the small benefit that would come to 
her if she held Lloyd to his promise to 
marry her. That her soul. did wake to 
healthy, unselfish affection through her 
companionship with David is true, and 
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this gives her the only strength she has 
in the book. 

As a story “The Awakening of Helena 
Richie” is delightful. It is indeed pleas- 
ant to meet once more the quaint folk 
of Old Chester, to listen to the gentle 
humor of Dr. Lavendar, and to become 
acquainted with a child so winning as lit- 
tle, old-fashioned David. 

Miss Sinclair’s study of Audrey Cra- 
ven, published some years ago, and now 
resurrected like the rest of this author’s 
books because of the popularity of “The 
Divine Fire,’ shows again the wholly 
selfish woman, though of a different type. 
Whereas Helena wanted the happiness 
that brings peace—the haven of a man’s 
love—Audrey wanted sensation. For her 
love must be one series of surprises and 
unique experiences. Never knowing her 
own limitations, Audrey endows herself 
with attributes entirely foreign to her 
being, thus producing that artificiality 
which often makes the woman of no in- 
tellect appear original, even brilliant. 
Audreys are with us everywhere—the 
women who merely reflect the various 
personalities with which they come in con- 
tact. Sufficient to say that, having tried 
the life artistic, having engaged herself 
to two geniuses, one an artist and the 
other a novelist, having tired of one, and 
been humiliated by the other, Audrey 
makes several more experiments in search 
of a “revelation,” then sinks to the lowest 
level of the commonplace, and marries a 
man whose only interesting trait is his 
ability to make money. 

With her customary instinct for the 
artistic, and her distinctive style, Miss 
Sinclair has accomplished a good piece 
of literary work. Her touch of the ideal 
in the rare way of loving—being sus- 
tained and uplifted by a love that is vain 
—as seen in Hardy and Katharine, gives 
the book a bit of the sunshine it other- 
wise lacks, though even here the author 
cannot refrain from emphasizing the 
irony of circumstances. 

Beatrix Buchanan is the typically un- 
moral woman. Her general traits recall 
Helena. To escape the wretchedness of 
an unsatisfactory marriage, to secure the 
companionship of the man she loves— 
if such a woman can love—she is willing 
to lie, to deceive, and to bribe. 

Just what there was in Beatrix to lead 


Harry Faring to acquiesce so readily with 
her in wrong-doing the reader has yet to 
discover. Mr. Forman has created many 
women more charming than this one. If 
it were not for the plot, with its mystery 
and element of the unusual, this would 
be a very ordinary tale, and the effort to 
transcribe feminine psychological pro- 
cesses an attempt merely. 

There is more than one woman’s soul 
to explore in “The Sands of Pleasure.” 
Filson Young, or “Guy Thorne” as we 
now know him to be, has started out to 
portray the development of a man from 
the unworldly to the worldly, from the 
pure to the impure, from innocence to 
knowledge. It speaks little for Mr. 
Young’s hero that the one love of his 
life should be wasted on a Parisian 
courtesan—clever though this strange 
piece of humanity may be. The book is 
really a study of that class of women 
whom society deems it wisest to ignore, 
and all the pitiableness of the lives of 
these poor creatures is made startlingly 
real. 

Mr. Filson teaches his lesson in a way 
that forces the truth; he does not stop 
to put things mildly. The story has some 
merits and numerous weaknesses. It is 
well done in patches, there are several 
strongly dramatic scenes, and some ex- 
cellent character studies; but the con- 
struction is poor, and the ending weak. 

If one has to pass from the atmosphere 
of the sea to the oppressiveness of Par- 
isian dance halls and restaurants, one 
may return again to ocean beaches in 
“The Tides of Barnegat.” This is an all- 
round, thoroughly enjoyable tale, full of 
vitality, and the warmth of life. One 
never remains for long in an unwhole- 
some atmosphere when Mr. Smith is 
writing, and the study of Lucy, self-cen- 
tered, susceptible to every manner of 
flattery, sinning irresponsibly, lacking 
both the desire to repent and the courage 
to pay—is more an incident than an in- 
tegral part of the book. There are a dozen 
delightful characters, among them, quaint 
Captain Nat; gentle, patient, beautifully- 
loving Dr. John Cavendish; sweet, self- 
sacrificing Jane; kind, homely, old Mar- 
tha; and arrayed against these, Lucy, the 
spoiled child, who only suffers in just 
payment of what she owes; Bart, the 
lover who does not love, and who de- 


For the Reader 


serts; and Max, the aristocrat, whose 
pride is rightly humbled through his be- 
coming a victim of one of those whom 
he victimized. Besides these there is 
Archie, child foreordained to see the 
lifted eyebrow, and to hear the question, 
“Who’s son is he?” 

There are cool ocean breezes in the 
book, with wholesome air for breathing ; 
best of all, true-heartedness and truth 
triumph over the “evil that men do.” 


NorMA BRIGHT CARSON 


More Fiction in Bird’s-Eye View 

Among the stories George Gissing left 
were those which are now collected in 
this volume, “The House of Cobwebs” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.). The best attri- 
butes of the scholar-novelist are in the 
tales. Gissing suffered to a purpose; 
hard as life was for him, terrible as was 
the struggle against poverty and_ ill- 
health and general misfortune, the storm 
and stress of his years, and the environ- 
ment into which circumstances compelled 
him, furnished his capital as an author. 
No writer of fiction since Dickens gets 
closer to the heart of the man who finds 
existence one long battle. Gissing knew 
how it felt to live in an attic. He knew 
how it felt to starve; all the secrets of 
that fruitless striving to wear calmly the 
mask of plenty when famine reigns upon 
the board were his—thrust upon him by 
actual experience. 

Yet with it all Gissing cultivated and 
maintained a certain trait of optimism that 
falls over his pages like a ray of spring 
sunshine. The consciousness of the real 
value of things came to be his heritage, 
as in revelation he saw that the meanest 
and humblest can have a pleasure—the 
poor tenant of the cobweb house can 
smile with joy in recollection of his arti- 
chokes; the plain old spinster can toil, 
and share her meager fortune, can even 
become a victim of avarice, for the sake 
of a few sweet, friendly words, and a 
flatteringly friendly, affectionate attitude. 

Into the most terribly real picture the 
true artist cannot refrain from putting a 
certain element of the ideal. In Gis- 
sing’s stories, true to life as they are, and 
courageously frank, this element is 
strong. It is as if the man’s soul felt the 
recognition that would later be his, and so 
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poverty and suffering were made worth 
while in the sheer delight of anticipa- 
tion. But had he not suffered he would 
never have written as he did; had he not 
sympathized with a sympathy born of par- 
ticipation he could never have painted 
with his pen these strong, often’ gloomy, 
but always vital pictures, that grip the 
very soul by the truths they so indubitably 
enforce. 
« * & 

It turns out that the “tracer of lost 
persons” is principally a matchmaker 
at least he always manages to ferret out 
the well-beloved, no matter how far from 
possible the success of the search may 
seem. 

In reality this little book is a series of 
short stories, hung on a single peg in the 
person of the benign old gentleman who 
finds the right woman for the right man 
in every conceivable case. The chapters 
are rich in humor of the more subdued 
order, with that touch of delicate sarcasm 
that has pervaded most of Mr. Cham- 
bers’s later work. (“The Tracer of Lost 
Persons.” By Robert W. Chambers. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

* 
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Home life in Canada is full of pictur- 
esque phases, and the bonds of love and 
sympathy which bind together the various 
members of the family among the French- 
Canadians give room for excellent por- 
trayal in the hands of one who knows the 
people and thoroughly understands them. 
Miss Jane Grosvenor Cooke does both. 
She has lived with these simple folk; she 
doubtless feels very tenderly towards 
them. Without any intricacy of plot, but 
with a great care for the reproduction of 
atmosphere, and faithful character de- 
lineation, Miss Cooke has written of the 
everyday life of this simple-minded peo- 
ple in “The Ancient Miracle” (A. S. 
3arnes & Co.) 

It were easy to criticize the book for its 
lack of sprightliness. A touch of humor 
here and there would have helped it. But 
the author sets the lives of her people to 
a minor key, and throughout the story 
she never deviates from it. 

In point of execution “The Ancient 
Miracle” is to be warmly commended. 
The author knows how to handle her 
tools, and she never fails in the mere 
building tasks that her novel requires. 
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The children in “A Toy Tragedy” (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) are as real and as en- 
tertaining as children in life. Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture has written a story that old 
and young and middle-aged will enjoy 
reading ; for the same qualities that have 
made “Helen’s Babies” a classic, and have 
given “The Admirable Tinker” popularity 
on two continents, are in the book. The 
mixture of selfishness, love, sorrow, and 
happiness that comes into the child’s day 
life gives color to the child’s character— 
making or marring it—and the results of 
the training of the years furnish an ab- 
sorbing theme to the author who has 
understanding and sympathy. 
family in “A Toy Tragedy” had sorrows 
enough; but they were normal, wide- 
awake youngsters, and they got every- 
thing possible out of living. 

ok *K ok 


A wedding but no married life—this 
was “The Bridal of Anstace.”” The Eng- 
lish girl weds the Greek, only to be leit, 
without explanation or warning, in the 
midst of the marriage festivities. The 
situation is unique, but there is a story 
involved, a story that is told with the 
intensity of one who feels the heart- 
throbs of the deserted woman, who ex- 
periences the mind stress of the man 
whom Fate betrays into a position where 
the keen sense of dishonor is only aug- 
mented by realization of helplessness in 
a struggle between love, and duty, and 
the law. 

There is a horrible realism in this story, 
but a grand lesson—the teachings of a 
life that finds sunshine amid shadows, 
“flowers pushing between the _ flints.” 
(“The Bridal of Anstace.” By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 

K ok * 


If Eyre Hussey be a woman it is not 
illogical to wager that she loves horses 
and automobile speeding. If the author 
of “A Girl of Resource” (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) be a man his taste in femi- 
ninity may be readily imagined. “Miss 
Badsworth,” the earlier Eyre Hussey 
book, had a typical English sportswoman 
for its heroine; the novel was dull, the 
masculine tendencies of Miss Bads- 
worth unfortunately bored one. “A Girl 
of Resource” is happier in theme, and 
more stimulating in atmosphere—Isabel 





The little 


is very human, and very womanly, if a 
trifle pedantic, and somewhat given to 
“play-acting.” 

The picture of English country life and 
house-parties, with the usual accom- 
paniments in the form of private theatri- 
cals and love-making, is decidedly enter- 
taining. It is evidently the work of one 
accustomed to live in this kind of world, 
one who has, however, a greater sense of 
humor than his fellows, and who is not 
afraid to poke fun at himself as well as 
at his companions. 

The story has many pleasant incidents 
and much humor with a touch of origi- 
nality that is taking. 

Max Pemberton succeeds “The Hun- 
dred Days” with a clever novel, “The 
Lady Evelyn” (Authors’ and Newspa- 
pers’ Association). The story moves 
quickly through a variety of unique situa- 
tions and episodes that make up the 
career of an English girl in whom a strain 
of gynsy blood overcomes family tradi- 
tions and dignities incumbent upon an 
honorable position as mistress of one of 
the oldest and most historic English 
manor houses. Mr. Pemberton is always 
entertaining, and “The Lady Evelyn”’ is 
no exception in this respect. 

a 

If you get near the murderer in this 
detective story, “Frances Baird,” by Reg- 
inald Wright Kauffman (L. C. Page & 
Co.), it will be because you have had 
some experience as detective, or reporter 
in crime stories. The swift action of the 
night before a wedding, in which murder 
is done, and diamonds stolen; the in- 
quest on a wrong scent, and the unravel- 
ing, all make a stirring story which, if 
one knows diamond-habits, points to one 
of two people as the only person possibly 
having false diamonds matching the 
true; but even this clue, which only the 
experienced will see, does not prevent the 
story from being vivid and engrossing. 

ok * * 


“Four Girls,” by Mary Rodney (C. M: 
Clark Publishing Co.), opeis at the com- 
mencement of a wom::'s college in “one 
of the oldest towi:+ in. Mississippi.” It 
takes four graduates througi: the usual 
experiences of southern love-making. 


The Cambridge 


“The Motor Pirate,” by G. Sydney 
Paternoster, has a sequel in “The Cruise 
of the Conqueror” (L. C. Page & Co.). 
This time a steam yacht is the vehicle in 
which “the pirate” goes abroad as high- 
wayman. The victims, in the present 
case, are the passengers on ocean liners. 


*K * * 


“Out of the Ashes,’ by Barney Ren- 
nolds (C. M. Clark Publishing Co.), 
opens with a Chicago divorce obtained by 
the husband, who is tempted by an ad- 
venturess, but is later thrown over, and 
at the end of the story is taken back by 
his wife. 
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General Charles King’s new novel is 
“Tonio, Son of the Sierras” (G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co.), the story of an Indian 
scout, whose adventures partake of the 
usual variety of King episodes. No 
writer knows Western army camp-life 
better than General King, and the present 
story is up to his usual standard. 


ok ok * 


Probably no man of the time could 
have turned into English the French of 
Anatole France better than Lafcadio 
Hearn when he translated “The Crime 
of Sylvestre Bonnard” in 1890. The 
story is now reprinted (Harper & Bros.). 


The Cambridge Modern History* 


The ninth volume of this History has 
been entitled “Napoleon,” and the edi- 
tors could not have chosen a more appro- 
priate name. The period embraced in 
these pages was dominated by one man to 
such an extent that we must go back to 
Cesar, Alexander the Great, or Charle- 
magne to find an historical parallel. It 
is not to be understood, however, that 
the present work is a biography of Bona- 
parte; the plan of the History contem- 
plates a much wider scope than the career 
of any one man. But in the closing 
years of the eighteenth, and for the first 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century, 
the influence of the great Corsican was 
so profound and far-reaching that the 
world still shows the evidences of his 
mighty work. 

A corps of experts, many of whom are 
well known on this side of the Atlantic, 
have been engaged to prepare the several 
sections of the volume. Professor 
Georges Pariset, of the University of 
Nancy, has contributed the chapters en- 
titled “The Consulate, 1799-1804,” and 
“France Under the Empire, 1804-14.” 
T. A. Walker, of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
and H. W. Wilson, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, contribute a chapter in two sec- 
tions on “The Armed Neutrality, 1780- 
1801.” Mr. Wilson is also the author 





*Tue CAMBRIDGE MopERrN History. Vol- 
ume IX. Napoleon. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


of a chapter on “The Command of the 
Sea, 1803-15.” “The Pacification of Eu- 
rope, 1799-1802” and “France and Her 
Tributaries, 1801-3,” have been entrusted 
to Professor Anton Guilland, of the 
Ecole polytechnique federale of Zurich. 

Several important chapters have been 
written by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, who is an ac- 
knowledged authority on Napoleonic 
history. Mr. Fisher has prepared a clear 
and authoritative section on “The 
Codes,” while a chapter entitled “The 
French Dependencies and Switzerland” 
is the joint work of Mr. Fisher and Pro- 
fessor Guilland. “The First Restora- 
tion,” and “St. Helena”—the final chapter 
of the volume—are also the fruits of Mr. 
Fisher’s pen. 

Two chapters, treating of “The Third 
Coalition,” have been prepared by Colo- 
nel E. M. Lloyd, late of the Royal En- 
gineers. Another military man in the 
list of contributors is Major General Au- 
gust Keim (retired), of the German 
army. General Keim has written a sat- 
isfactory account of “The War of 1809.” 

The services of Dr. J. Holland Rosey 
the greatest living authority on Napo- 
leon, have been secured for the following 
excellently written sections of the work: 
“The Napoleonic Empire at Its Height” 
and “The Continental System.” Profes- 
sor C. W. Oman, whose “History of the 
Peninsular War” proved him to be an 
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historical scholar of first-rate ability, 
contributes a chapter on that subject, as 
well as a narrative of “The Hundred 
Days.” ' 
Russia under Alexander I, and Napo- 
leon’s invasion of 1812, is the subject of 
a study by Professor Eugen Stschepkin, 
of Odessa; while the eminent scholar, 
Pflugk-Harttung, writes on “The War 
of Liberation.” Dr. A. W. Ward, one 
of the editors. discusses the history of the 
Congress of Vienna in two ably written 
chapters. Mr. G. P. Gooch treats of the 
condition of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the period; and the chapter enti- 
- tled “The British Empire” is the work 
of W. H. Hutton and H. E. Egerton. 
There is no attempt to present a philo- 
sophic view of the Napoleonic period; 
the authors aim to give the facts of his- 
tory clearly and logically. They have 
undoubtedly succeeded in gathering the 
data of the subject, and arranging it for 
the benefit of the student; but, as else- 
where, this great work fails in the pres- 
ent volume to impress the reader with 
a sense of unity. As a specimen of mod- 
ern historical scholarship this History 
takes very high rank, but its plan will 


inevitably make it more a book of refer- 
ence than a history in the sense in which 
we tise the word when speaking of the 
works of such men as Gibbon, or Momm- 
sen, Green or Lecky. Yet if the student 
wishes to keep informed as to the prog- 
ress of historical investigation, the Cam- 
bridge Modern History must be read—it 
is practically indispensable. 
A. S. HENRY 


* * * 


“The City that Was,” by Will Irwin 
(B. W. Huebsch) is a reprint of the page 
newspaper article on San _ Francisco, 
which appeared in the New York “Sun” 
immediately after the earthquake. Mr. 
Irwin, who began his newspaper life in 
San Francisco, has been for two years 
on the “Sun” as its “star reporter.” 

ok ok ok 


“The Olivia Letters,” by Emily Edson 
Briggs (The Neale Publishing Co.), is a 
reprint of letters on “Society,” written 
from Washington to the “Philadelphia 
Press” between 1868 and 1882. Most of 
the figures of Washington life during this 
period appear drawn on the Court Circu- 
lar standard. 


Interesting French Publications* 


F all this year’s publications of that 
nervy little book-shop of E. San- 
sot, which lucky wanderers in 
Paris will fall upon in the Rue St. 

Andre des Arts “on the other side of the 
river,” perhaps the book most filled with 
the snap of brilliant conclusions, arrived 
at by the sort of argument that almost 
persuadeth, is Peladan’s “Le Secret des 
Troubadours.” The theme is the descent 
of the idealist from Parsifal to Don 
Quixote. 

Peladan usually sees things from the 
point of view of the day after to-morrow. 
Unfortunately the day after to-morrow 
does not always arrive, and the scholar 
looks upon M. Peladan as the litterateur 
upon Conan Doyle. Peladan’s “Origine 
et Esthetique de la Tragedie” (1905) is, 


*ORIGINE ET ESTHETIQUE DE LA TRAGEDIE. 
By M. Peladan. E. Sansot, Paris. 
Le SECRET DES TROUBADOURS. 

adan. E. Sansot, Paris. 


By M. Pel- 


however, a contradiction to this, being 
apparently sound, and brim full of clear 
views on the drama from its Greek begin- 
nings in the Mysteries of Eleusis to the 
point in literature where Sancho Panza 
takes unto himself the functions of the 
chorus of Euripides. 

In “Le Secret” the derivation of Don 
Quixote, and the distinctions between 
that bedraggled hero of La Mancha and 
Parsifal, are sound and brilliant. Parsi- 
fal is the idealist triumphant, the seeker 
of the Sanc-Graal in enthusiasm. Don 
Quixote—Cervantes’s self in many ways 
—is the idealist vanquished, the seeker in 
disappointment. But Peladan invades 
the realm of uncertainty when he fills in 
the gap between these two with four cen- 
turies of troubadours singing allegories in 
praise of a mystic extra-church philoso- 
phy or religion, practiced by the Albi- 
genses, and the cause of the Church’s 
crusade against them. 
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After several centuries of unfruitful 
guessing we gratefully receive any ex- 
planation of the songs in the “Trobar 
Clus,” practiced by Arnauly Daniel and 
his following. The Trobar Clus—closed 
singing—is the singing apparent nonsense 
to conceal an under meaning. But why 
this under meaning should be any more 
sacred and holy than otherwise no one 
acquainted with the allegorical tendency 
of the modern cafe chanson —the descend- 
ant of the old troubadour songs—can 
clearly see. And when Peladan bases his 
arguments on the improbability of men in 
love acting in certain manners—as if man 
in love were a quantity to be reasoned 
about, and whose external action. were 
likely to be ruled by general laws of logic 
—and when, moreover, he tries to inter- 
pret into his scheme songs that are mani- 
festly simple, he can expect no one but 
a Frenchman to follow him. 

However, the book makes one think, 
which, while not really a fault, will make 
it unpopular to a vast number of readers. 
A rut is a bad thing to stay in, and a track 
a bad thing to get off of; and it is some- 
times well to distinguish between these 
two similar and different operations. Let 
us follow for a moment the course of the 
author’s argument. 

First we have the “Roman de Renart,” 
called a satire against the church—as 
which it has for a long time been accepted. 
Second, the author cites Guilem de Pei- 
tiueu’s immodest little chanson of the 
two ladies on the Auvergne road, and 
works it out as an allegory, with the cat 
as symbol of the inquisitor, and the rest 
of the figures classified in like manner. 
His interpretation is probably correct, but 
it cannot here be proven. In this same 
chanson occur the words “babariol. bab- 
riol, babarian,” which Appel calls  a@é- 
sichtlich sinnlose, designedly senseless. 
Peladan neglects to translate these into 
a symbol for a churchly or anti-churchly 
Latin service, which would of necessity 
be senseless to many hearers. But I am 
not sufficiently sozzled with his theory to 
see just why he omits this subtle thing. 
Perhaps he thinks a deeper symbolism of 
this sort would be above the understand- 
ing of the vudgo. 


The author next goes to the Tristram 
and Iseult story, and provides the old 
love legend with an allegorical setting. 
He turns to the primitive form of the tale. 
Perhaps the lost Celtic originals have 
been “miraculously seen of him in a 
vision.” He postulates Morhut as symbol 
of the monk. [Iseult, as the niece of Mor- 
hut, becomes the Irish church, and the 
rest of the characters are as neatly 
pigeon-holed. It is all done with Sher- 
lock-like beauty of deduction. As I 
write Peladan almost convinces me. It 
is all so plausible. There was, of course, 
growth of thought against the monastic 
orders and ideals of asceticism. Why not 
express it in allegory? The jongleurs, as 
the men best fitted for this office, might 
well have done so. But there is no abso- 
lute proof that the jongleurs, the eclectic 
philosophers of M. Peladan’s story, 
sought this form of expression to the ex- 
tent M. Peladan thinks probable. In fact 
they were by no means bashful about at- 
tacking Mother Church openly. How- 
ever, the prudent may have availed them- 
selves of the protecting veil of symbolism. 

Peladan, being unable to cinch his 
guod erat demonstrandum declares that 
the documents proving his point are 
hidden in the library of the Vatican, be- 
cause Mother Church does not want the 
evidence of her crime against the Albi- 
genses brought to light. Considering the 
present attitude of France toward the 
monastic orders, this is utterly convinc- 
ing. And the author proudly proclaims 
that “there lies the secret.” 

From the dispassionate standpoint of 
one neither French nor Catholic, I can 
hardly follow the argument. Neither 
have I ever been able to get convinced 
that the great Catholic ideals are respon- 
sible for Marie de Medici and some few 
other thousand scamps that have taken 
shelter under the robes of sanctitv. But 
let us not meddle in religion or politics. 

Anyone that has the vaguest interest in 
the ancient drama, or in literature “from 
Parsifal to Don Quixote,” can find a few 
hours of most interesting reading in these 
two propagandist documents. 

Ezra Pounp. 
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A Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lesson XXXV 


English 


Period XII. 


Dickens 


The Victorian Era 


Part II Thackeray 
Jane Austen and others 


English Literature 


Charles Dickens 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book NEws. 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 


Dickens. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s ‘‘Introduction to English Literature,’’ 


The present lesson takes up 


‘© Makers 


of English Fiction,’’ by W. J. Dawson (Revell); ‘*Works of Charles Dickens.”’ 


Charles Dickens, 1812-1870 

HE greatest faults of Dickens are 

in reality his greatest virtues. The 

lack of education, which in an- 

other writer would subject him to 

the severest criticism, can, in his case, be 

regarded only as an asset in the summing 

up of his qualities. The broad democracy, 

the lack of refined taste, the love of the 

melodramatic, and the tendency to indulge 

in sentimentality that elsewhere would 

be nauseating, are all forgotten in con- 

tact with the deep human sympathy, the 

intense brotherly love of Charles Dick- 
ens. 

Only genius could have made a novel- 

ist of Dickens. Training would probably 


have spoiled him. The fact that he grew 
up among the poor, was reared in the 


very haunts of squalidness ; that he toiled 
when other children played, heroically 
cared for himself when other boys were 
being tenderly cared for, made his career, 
as it was, possible. 

Charles Dickens was born in a suburb 
of Portsea, on February 7, 1812. His 
mother taught him to read, and he at- 
tended school for a few months when 
the family lived in Chatham, Kent. But 
his father belonged to the class of men 
who are only at home in debt; poor, he 
was also imprudent; financially the fam- 
ily went from bad to worse, till the elder 
Dickens found himself in Marshelsea, a 
debtors’ prison. It is significant to note 
that the one holiday in the life of Charles 
Dickens at this period was a Sunday he 
spent in prison with his father. 
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In the meantime the boy worked in a 
factory, and supported himself. How he 
suffered one may imagine, for he was 
sensitive, easily hurt, keenly alive to all 
the terrible aspects of suffering round and 
about him. But he was a manly boy, and 
the divine gift was in him; the observa- 
tions of those days gave him gold for 
later refining ; the intensely vivid imagina- 





CHARLES . DICKENS 
1863 


From a scarce photograph taken in Paris 


tion was fed to the full, till it held a vast 
store of pictures and figures, each min- 
utely painted, and each supplied with an 
infinite amount of detail. 

In 1824 Dickens managed to get some 
more schooling at the Wellington House 
Academy. Then he went into a law office, 
and finally became a Parliamentary re- 
porter. He desired to go on the stage, 
but a timely illness saved him this step, 
and he drifted into journalism. 

As a child he had lived with the works 
of Smollett and Fielding, “Don Quixote,” 
“Gil Blas,” and “The Arabian Nights.” 
In later years he spent all his odd hours 
reading in the British Museum. He was 
at no time a well-read man, but the books 
that happened his way, as well as those 
he chose, were those best adapted for the 


uses to which they afterward were put. 
And the few he knew were so familiar 
that they grew intensely real to him; the 
people in them were alive, and responsive 
to his imagination’s need. 

His first publication was a humorous 
paper, “Dinner at Poplar Walk,” printed 
in the “Monthly Magazine.” It gave him 
a start ; he wrote more of the same order ; 
and these were presently collected into 
the book, “Sketches by Boz.” Then on 
March 31, 1863, the first instalment of 
“Pickwick Papers” appeared, and the 
popularity of Dickens was assured. In 
the same year he married. And “Oliver 
Twist,” “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Old Cur- 
iosity Shop,” and “Barnaby Rudge” con- 
tinued to feed the popular appetite cre- 
ated by “Pickwick.” 

As W. J. Dawson justly observes, 


We read the new novels of to-day, and 
after a fashion we discuss them; but who 
waits for their appearance in a fever of ex- 
pectation; who weeps and laughs over them, 
who is kindled into vigorous love or hatred 
of their personages, and what modern novel 
could survive the dismemberment of monthly 
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ONE OF CHARLES DICKENS’ HOMES 
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publication as these of Dickens did? Never 
had any writer such a hold upon his readers. 
The genius to be loved and the genius to 
create were united in Charles Dickens. 
Thus was born the democratic novel, 
written by a man of the people, loving 
the people, sympathizing and understand- 
ing the masses; written for the people, 
and read by them as belonging to and 
emanating from themselves. 
. From 1841 to 1847 Dickens traveled in 
Scotland, France, Italy and America. He 
published “American Notes,” and “Martin 
Chuzzlewit”—-satires born of his dislike 
of America; “The Christmas Carol,” 
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last American series, and made $20,000. 
But the intensity of temperament that 
went into these readings soon told on his 
strength, and his death was hurried on 
by his persistent refusal to give them up. 
“Our Mutual Friend” was published in 
1865; and “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” was begun. It never reached 
completion, for he died on June 9, 1870. 
He was buried, very privately, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

W. J. Dawson summarizes a very pene- 
trative and understanding criticism of 
Dickens’ life and work by saying: 


1 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE 


Where a number of Dickens’ best novels were written 


“Chimes,” “The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
“Pictures from Italy,” and “Dombey and 
Son.” In 1850 came “David Copperfield,” 
followed by “Bleak House,” “A Child’s 
History of England,” “Hard Times,” 
“Little Dorrit,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“‘An Uncommercial Traveler,” and “Great 
Expectations.” In 1858 he began his 
famous readings, going from town to 
town—everywhere acclaimed, everywhere 
applauded; his popularity became a form 
of fanaticism. In 1867-1868 he gave the 


It is as a great creative artist Dickens 
takes his place with the immortals; and so 
long as men live not by bread alone, but by 
the food of the imagination—so long as men 
know how to laugh at pure absurdity, to revel 
in the jovial fun of high spirits and audacious 
youth, to thrill and sadden at the tragedies 
of life, to feel pity, mirth, and love—so long 
will the writings of Charles Dickens live; 
and his satire on things evil will serve the 
cause of virtue, his message of benignity 
will continue to enlarge the scope of human 
sympathy, and his vigorous humanity will 
reinforce the inherent altruism of mankind to 
a yet wider and completer social service. 
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Two forces met in Dickens and influ- 
enced the character of his work. He 
lived two distinct lives in his youth, and 
put both into his novels. He lived the 
life of the London streets, and filled his 
novels with pictures startlingly realistic; 
he reveled in leisure hours in an imag- 
inative world, and let his fancy run riot 
in many of his stories. As someone puts 





BLEAK HOUSE 


it, we might suppose that a Puck-like 
sprite sat on his shoulder, and tempted 
him into grotesqueries as confusing as 
they are often valueless. 

Dickens could not paint an aristocrat in 
life-like colors. Awkward himself in the 
presence of social superiors, he is artificial 
and stilted in every attempt to picture 
such in a story. But he knew the Cock- 
ney as Thackeray, or Scott, or Jane Aus- 
ten could never know him; he loved the 
man of the London streets, the outcast 
woman of the alley hovel, as no other 
English novelist; he could laugh with 
them, cry with them, share their crude 
pleasures, or their unsightly sorrows ; and 
through it all he could diffuse the sun- 
light spirit of the optimistic soul—for, 
above all else, Dickens had the grace and 
gift of humor. The boy of ten or the 
man of ninety can enjoy Dickens. The 
people in his books live, and will continue 
to live. No need to cultivate a literary 
taste for Dickens. Only a love for one’s 
fellowmen is needed, and if that be lack- 
ing it will be inspired by scenes in “Little 
Dorrit,” “The Christmas Carol,” and the 
rest. 

Frederic Harrison’s estimate of Dick- 
ens reads: 


Of Charles Dickens’ fame a grand feature 
is its universality. His name is as much a 


“Household Word” in every sequestered 
hamlet lying between the most extreme 
points of our home islands, as it is in the me- 
tropolis; and he is as well-known in the 
United States, Canada, and Australia, as he 
is in the city round St. Paul’s. Wherever 
there are men of English origin, speaking the 
English tongue, there the genius of Charles 
Dickens is one of the important facts of life. 

It would be a long task to say all that 
Dickens has done for the English novel. It 
would be easier to state what he has not done 
for it. Indeed the novel of this generation 
is so completely a work of his re-creation, 
that it would be mere ingratitude, backed up 
by stupidity, not to hail him as the imme- 
diate parent of it. 

Millions and millions of old and young love 
Charles Dickens, know his personages by 
heart, play at games with his incidents and 
names, and from the bottom of their souls 
believe that there never was such fun, and 
that there never will be conceived again 
such inimitable beings as they find in his 
ever-fresh and ever-varied pages. This is by 
itself a very high title to honour: perhaps it 
is the chief jewel in the crown that rests on 
the head of Charles Dickens. 


Selections 


From A Tae or Two Cries. 
Twelve gone forever. 


_ Charles Darnay had been apprised that the 
final hour was three, and he knew he would 
be summoned some time earlier, inasmuch as 
the tumbrils jolted heavily and _ slowly 
through the streets. Therefore, he resolved 
to keep two before his mind as the hour, and 
so to strengthen himself in the interval that 
he might be able, after that time, to strength- 
en others. 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms 
folded on his breast, a very different man 
from the prisoner who had walked to and 
fro at La Force, he heard one struck away 
from him, without surprise. The hour had 
measured like most other hours. Devoutly 
thankful to heaven for his recovered self- 
possession he thought, “There is but another 
now,” and turned to walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the 
door. He stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. 
Before the door was opened, or as it opened, 
a man said in a low voice, in English: “He 
has never seen me here; I have kept out of 
his way. Go you in alone; I wait near. Lose 
no time!” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, 
and there stood before him face to face, quiet, 
intent upon him, with the light of a smile on 
his features, and a cautionary finger on his 
lip, Sydney Carton. 

There was something so bright and re- 
markable in his look, that, for the first mo- 
ment, the prisoner misdoubted him to be an 
apparition of his own imagining. But, he 
spoke, and it was his voice; he took the pris- 
oner’s hand, and it was his real grasp. 
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“Of all the people upon earth, you least ex- 
pected to see me?” he said. 

“I could not believe it to be you. I can 
scarcely believe it now. You are not”—the 
apprehension came suddenly into his mind— 
“a prisoner?” ; 

“No. I am accidentally possessed of a 
power over one of the keepers here, and in 
virtue of it I stand before you. I come from 
her—your wife, dear Darnay.” 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 

“IT bring you a request from her.” 

“What is it?” 

“A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic 
entreaty, addressed to you in the most pa- 
thetic tones of the voice so dear to you, that 
you well remember.” 

The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

“You have no time to ask me why I bring 
it, Or what it means; I have no time to tell 
you. You must comply with it—take off those 
boots you wear, and draw on these of mine.” 

There was a chair against the wall of the 
cell, behind the prisoner. Carton, pressing 
forward, had already, with the speed of light- 
ning, got him down into it, and stood over 
him barefoot. 

“Draw on these boots of mine. Put your 
hands to them; put your will to them. 
Quick!” 

“Carton, there is no escaping from this 
place; it never can be done. You will only 
die with me. It is madness.” 

“Tt would be madness if I asked you to es- 
cape; but do I? When I ask you to pass out 
at that door, tell me it is madness and remain 
here. Change that cravat for this of mine, 
that coat for this of mine. While you do it, 
let me take this ribbon from your hair, and 
shake out your hair like this of mine!” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a 
strength both of will and action, that ap- 
peared quite supernatural, he forced all these 
changes upon him. The prisoner was like a 
young child in his hands. 

“Carton! Dear Carton! It is madness. It 
cannot be accomplished, it never can be done, 
it has been attempted, and has always failed. 
I implore you not to add your death to the 
bitterness of mine.” 

“Do I ask you, my dear Darnay, to pass 
the door? When I ask that, refuse. There 
are pen and ink and paper on this table. Is 
your hand steady enough to write?” 

“It was when you came in.” 

“Steady it again, and write what I shall dic- 
tate. Quick, friend, quick!” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, 
Darnay sat down at the table. Carton, with 
his right hand in his breast, stood close be- 
side him. 

“Write exactly as I speak.” 

“To whom do I address it?” 

“To no one.” Carton still had his hand in 
his breast. 

“Do I date it?” 

in 

The prisoner looked up, at each question. 
Carton, standing over him with his hand in 
his breast, looked down. 


“Tf you remember,’ ” said Carton, dictating, 
“the words that passed between us, long ago, 
you will readily comprehend this when you 
see it. You do remember them, I know. It 
is not in your nature to forget them.’’ 

He was drawing his hand from his breast; 
the prisoner chancing to look up in his hur- 
ried wonder as he wrote, the hand stopped, 
closing upon something. 

“Have you written ‘forget them’?” Carton 
asked. 

“T have. Is that a weapon in your hand?” 

“No; I am not armed.” 

“What is it in your hand?” 

“You shall know directly. Write on; there 
are but a few words more.” He dictated 
again. “‘I am thankful that the time has 
come when I can prove them. That I do so 
is no subject for regret or grief.’” As he 
said these words with his eyes fixed on the 
writer, his hand slowly and softly moved 
down close to the writer’s face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay’s fingers on 
the table, and he looked about him vacantly. 

“What vapour is that?” he asked. 

“Vapour?” 

“Something that crossed me?” 

“I am conscious of nothing here. Take up 
the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry!” 

As if his memory were impaired, or his 
faculties disorded, the prisoner made an ef- 
fort to rally his attention. As he looked at 
Carton, with clouded eyes and with an altered 
manner of breathing, Carton—his hand again 
in his breast—looked steadily at him. 

“Hurry, hurry!” 

The prisoner bent over the paper, once 
more. 

“Tf it had been otherwise;’” Carton’s hand 
was again watchfully and softly stealing 
down; “‘I never should have used the longer 
opportunity. If it had been otherwise;’” the 
hand was at the prisoner’s face; “‘I should 
but have had so much the more to answer 
for. If it had been otherwise—’” Carton 
looked at the pen and saw it was trailing off 
into unintelligible signs. 

Carton’s hand moved back to his breast 
no more. The prisoner sprang up with a re- 
proachful look, but Carton’s hand was close 
and firm at his nostrils, and Carton’s left 
arm caught him round the waist. For a few 
seconds he faintly struggled with the man 
who had come to lay down his life for him; 
but, within a minute or so, he was stretched 
insensible on the ground. 

Quickly, but with hands as true to the pur- 
pose as his heart was, Carton dressed himself 
in the clothes the prisoner had laid aside, 
combed back his hair, and tied it with the 
ribbon the prisoner had worn. Then, he 
softly called, “Enter there! Come in!” and 
the Spy presented himself. 

“You see?” said Carton, looking up, as he 
kneeled on one knee beside the insensible 
figure, putting the paper in the breast: “is 
your hazard very great?” 

“Mr. Carton,” the Spy answered, with a 
timid snap of his fingers, “my hazard is not 
that, in the thick of business here, if you are 
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true to the whole of your bargain.” 

“Don’t fear me. I will be true to the 
death.” 

“You must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of 
fifty-two is to be right. Being made right 
by you in that dress, I shall have no fear.” 

“Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the 
way of harming you, and the rest will soon 
be far from here, please God! Now get as- 
sistance and take me to the coach.” 

“You?” said the Spy nervously. 

“Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. 
You go out at the gate by which you brought 
me in?” 

“Of course.” 

“T was weak and faint when you brought 
me in, and I am fainter now you take me out. 
The parting interview has overpowered me. 
Such a thing has happened here, often, and 
too often. Your life is in your hands. Quick! 
Call assistance!” 

“You swear not to betray me?” said the 
trembling Spy, as he paused for a last mo- 
ment. 

“Man, man!” returned Carton, stamping his 
foot; “have I sworn by no solemn vow al- 
ready to go through with this, that you 
waste the precious moments now? Take him 
yourself to the courtyard you know of, place 
him yourself in the carriage, show him your- 
self to Mr. Lorry, tell him yourself to give 
him no restorative but air, and to remem- 
ber my words of last night, and his promise 
of last night, and drive away.” 
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The Spy withdrew, and Carton seated him- 
self at the table, resting his forehead on 
his hands. 


From Davip CoppERFIELD. 


It is night; and 1 am with her still. Agnes 
has arrived; has been among us for a whole 
day and an evening. She, my aunt, and 1 
have sat with Dora since the morning, all to- 
gether. We have not talked much, but Dora 
has been perfectly contented and cheerful. 
We are now alone. 

Do I know, now, that my child wife will 
soon leave me? They have told me so; they 
have told me nothing new to my thoughts; 
but I am far from sure that I have taken that 
truth to heart. I cannot master it. I have 
withdrawn by myself, many times to-day, to 
weep. I have remembered Who wept for a 
parting between the living and the dead. 1 
have bethought me of all that gracious and 
compassionate history. I have tried to resign 
myself, and to console myself; and that, 1 
hope, I may have done imperfectly; but what 
I cannot firmly settle in my mind is_that the 
end will absolutely come. I hold her hand 
in mine, I hold her heart in mine, I see her 
love for me alive in all its strength. I cannot 
shut out a pale lingering shadow of belief 
that she will be spared. 

“T am going to speak to you, Doady. I 
am going to say something I have often 
thought of saying, lately. You won’t mind?” 
with a gentle look. 
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“Mind, my darling?” 

“Because I don’t know what you will think, 
or what you may have thought sometimes. 
Perhaps you have often thought the same. 
Doady, dear, I am afraid I was too young.” 

I lay my face upon the pillow by her, and 
she looks into my eyes and speaks very 
softly. Gradually, as she goes on, I feel, 
with a stricken heart, that she is speaking of 
herself as past. 

“T am afraid, dear, I was too young. 1 
don’t mean in years only, but in experience, 
and thoughts, and everything. I was such a 
silly little creature! I am afraid it would 
have been better if we had only loved each 
other as a boy and girl, and forgotten it. I 
have begun to think I was not fit to be a 
wife.” 

I try to stay my tears, and to reply, “Oh, 
Dora, love, as fit as I to be a husband.” 

“I don’t know,” with the old shake of her 
curls. “Perhaps! But, if I had been more fit 
to be married, I might have made you more 
so, too. Besides, you are very clever, and I 
never was.” 

“We have been very happy, my sweet 
Dora.” 

“IT was very happy, very. But, as years 
went on, my dear boy would have wearied of 
his child wife. She would have been less and 
less a companion for him. He would have 
been more and more sensible of what was 
wanting in his home. She wouldn’t have im- 
proved. It is better as it is.” 

“Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak 
to me so. Every word seems a reproach!” 

“No, not a syllable!” she answers, kissing 
me. “Oh, my dear, you never deserved it, 
and I loved you far too well to say a re- 
proachful word to you in earnest—it was all 
the merit I had, except being pretty—or you 
thought me so. Is it lonely downstairs, 
Doady?” 

“Very! Very!” 

“Don’t cry! Is my chair there?” 

“In its old place.” 

“Oh, how my poor boy cries! Hush, hush! 
Now, make me one promise. I want to speak 
to Agnes. When you go downstairs, tell 
Agnes so, and send her up to me; and while 
I speak to her, let no one come—not even 
aunt. I want to speak to Agnes by herself. 
I want to speak to Agnes, quite alone.” 

I promise that she shall, immediately; but 
I cannot leave her for my grief. 

“I said that it was better as it is!” she 
whispers, as she holds me in her arms. “Oh, 
Doady, after more years, you never could 
have loved your child wife better than you 
do; and, after more years, she would so have 
tried and disappointed you, that you might 
not have been able to love her half so well! 
I know I was too young and foolish. It is 
much better as it is!” 

* * * 

Agnes is downstairs, when I go into the 
parlor; and I give her the message. She dis- 
appears, leaving me alone with Jip. 

His Chinese house is by the fire; and he 
lies within it, on his bed of flannel, queru- 





lously trying to sleep. The bright moon is 
high and clear. As I look out on the night, 
my tears fall fast, and my undisciplined heart 
is chastened heavily—heavily. 

I sit down by the fire, thinking with a 
blind remorse of all those secret feelings I 
have nourished since my marriage. I think 
of every little trifle between me and Dora, 
and feel the truth, that trifles make the sum 
of life. Ever rising from the sea of my re- 
membrance, is the image of the dear child 
as I knew her first, graced by my young 
love, and by her own, with every fascination 
wherein such love is rich. Would it, indeed, 
have been better if we had loved each other 
as a boy and girl, and forgotten it? Undis- 
ciplined heart, reply! 

How the time wears, I know not; until I 
am recalled by my child wife’s old compan- 
ion. More restless than he was, he crawls 
out of his house, and looks at me, and wan- 
ders to the door, and whines to go upstairs. 

“Not to-night, Jip! Not to-night!” 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks 
my hand, and lifts his dim eyes to my face. 

“Oh, Jip! It may be, never again!” 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself 
out as if to sleep, and with a plaintive cry is 
dead. 

“Oh, Agnes! Look, look, here!” 

That face, so full of pity and of grief, that 
rain of tears, that awful mute appeal to me, 
that solemn hand upraised towards Heaven! 

“Agnes!” 

It is over. Darkness comes before my 
eyes; and, for a time, all things are blotted 
out of my remembrance. 


THE Ivy GREEN. 
By Charles Dickens. 
Oh! a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old! 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The walls must be crumbled, the stone de- 
cay’d, 
To pleasure his dainty whim; 
And mouldering dust that the years have 
made 
Is a merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green! 


Whole ages have fled, and their works de- 
cay'd, 
And nations scatter’d been; 
But the stout old Ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty green. 
The brave old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon the past; 
For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the Ivy’s food at last. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 
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Frauds in Book-Making 


The lay reader scarcely realizes the 
frauds committed by dealers in old and 
rare books. But the book-collector, if he 
be an expert, can readily detect what Bur- 
ton, in that pleasant old volume of his, 
“The Book Hunter,” calls “sophisticated 
books.” “Nothing,” says he, in writing 
of “Mighty Book Hunters,” “can be, one 
might suppose, simpler or more easily 
recognized than a book genuine as 
printed. But”’—and here the secret is 
out—‘“in the old book-trade there are op- 
portunities for the exercise of ingenuity 
inferior only to those which render the 
picture-dealer’s and the horse-dealer’s 
functions so mysteriously interesting. 
Some entire facsimiles are made of emi- 
nent volumes. More commonly, however, 
the problem is to complete an imperfect 
copy. This will be most satisfactorily ac- 
complished, of course, if another copy can 
be procured imperfect also, but not in the 
same parts. Great ingenuity is sometimes 
shown in completing a highly esteemed 
edition with fragments from one lightly 
esteemed. Sometimes a colophon or a 
decorated capital has to be imitated, and 
bold operators will reprint a page or two 
in facsimile; these operations, of course, 
involve the inlaying of paper, judiciously 
staining it, and other mysteries. Paris is 
the great center of this kind of work, but 
it has been pretty extensively pursued in 
3ritain ; and the manufacture of first folio 
Shakespeares has been nearly as staple a 
trade as the getting up of genuine por- 
traits of Mary Queen of Scots.” 

Thus is the book-hunter imposed upon 
by those who know the weakness of the 
tribe. 

The Largest Book Sale 

Imagine a collection of books the sales 
catalogue of which consisted of five thick 
octavo volumes! Probably the largest 
book sale that ever was in the world was 


that of the Heber collection in 1834. Es- 
timates of the number of volumes ran into 
six figures—justifiably. It is interesting 
to know from how small a beginning this 
vast collection grew. “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” has it that Richard Heber 
one day ran across a little book called 
“The Vallie of Varietie,” by Henry 
Peacham. He inquired as to the volume’s 
rarity, and, finding it to be a somewhat 
though not especially curious work, he 
forthwith began to gather together the 
books that culminated in so vast a store. 
Collecting was a passion with him; it is 
said that he would journey several hun- 
dred miles in search of a single volume 
not represented in his collection. He 
obtained so many books that he ex- 
hausted the ordinary market of rare or 
odd volumes and scarce editions ; but such 
a hold did the pursuit have upon him that 
he began to duplicate his store, then to 
triplicate, until he passed even this mark, 
and made collections within the collec- 
tion, possessing from five to a dozen 
copies of some books. Cleverly enough 
he excused himself by saying that “no 
man can comfortably do without three 
copies of a book. One he must have for 
a show copy, and he will probably keep 
it at his country-house; another he will 
require for his own use and reference; 
and unless he is inclined to part with this, 
which is very inconvenient, or risk the 
injury of his best copy, he must needs 
have a third at the service of his friends.” 


Incongruity in Rewards 

Who can explain the governing. princi- 
ples of pecuniary reward in authorship? 
Milton received $50 in two instalments of 
$25 each for “Paradise Lose ;” five years 
ago a copy of the first edition of the poem 
was knocked down for $830. On the 
other hand, Nansen received for one of 
his books on Polar exploration no less 
than $100,000. 
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HE completion of Mark Twain’s 

novelette, “A Horse’s Tale,” is a 

feature of “Harper’s Magazine.” 

It is one of the best things Mr. 
Clemens has done. Interesting general 
articles include “Elephant Hunting in 
Nubia,” by Captain Speedy, of the British 
Army; “The Wonders of Cellulose,” by 
Robert Kennedy Duncan; “The Sheep 
Dog,” by Mary Austin; and _ travel 
sketches by William Dean Howells and 
‘Thomas A. Janvier. Short stories are by 
Maurice Hewlett, Lawrence Mott, Mar- 
garet Horton Potter and Marie Man- 


ning. 
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“The Century” has numerous pictorial 
features, including “The Vendue,” the 
first of a series of color pictures by 
Charles D. Hubbard, showing New Eng- 
land country life of a generation ago; 
sketches by Thornton Oakley of life in 
the anthracite regions, and four pages in 
tint, “Behind the Scenes,” by Troy and 
Margaret Kinney. The leading article 
in the number is by Langdon Warner, on 
travel and adventure in Central Asia. 
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“A Knight of the Cumberland,” by 
John Fox, Jr., begins in “Seribner’s.” 
The first of a series of articles selected 
from a manuscript collection left by Mar- 
garet Bayard is published. The series is 
entitled ““The First Forty Years of Wash- 
ington Society,” and affords the most in- 
timate view of the period that we have 
had. James Huneker writes a summary 
of the work of Ibsen, and there are two 
poems of exceptional interest by Henry 
van Dyke and George C. Lodge. 
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C. P. Connolly continues “The Story 
of Montana” in “McClure’s.” There are 
short stories as follows: “The Trader of 
the Last Notch,” by Perceval Gibbon; 
“Some Benevolent Assimilation,” by 
James Hopper; “B. Jones, Butcher,” by 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams ; “Young Corey’s 
Chance,” by Viola Roseboro’; and “The 
Three Wise Men,” by John T. McIntyre. 
Eugene Wood writes a unique plea for 
the saving of Niagara’s beauty, the pic- 
tures to which are unusually fine half- 
tones on tint. 
ok ok * 

The leading story in “Appleton’s” is 
“Salam,” by Charles Wellington Furlong. 
James Branch Cabell provides entertain- 
ment in “The Scapegoats,” and Grant 
Wallace has a touching Japanese tale in 
“For the Glory of the Son of Heaven.” 
General articles include “India and the 
Opium Trade in the Status of the Far 
East,” “A State Going to Waste,” by 
Allan L. Benson; and “The Menace of 
Mechanical Music,” by John Philip Sousa. 
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“The Metropolitan” prints a one-act 
play by Thomas Nelson Page, “The 
Hostage.” Among the short stories are 
“The Wall Street Raid of Shifty Shift,” 
by William Hamilton Osborne; “A 
Great Monopoly,” by A. E. W. Mason; 
“The Crimson Wigwam,” by Theodore 
Roberts ; “The Straight Path,” by Charles 
Wadsworth Camp; and “A Game of Des- 
peration,” by Anne Warner. 

. “4 3 

Excellent reproductions in half-tone on 
tint accompany Christian Brinton’s article 
on “Franz von Lenbach” in “Munsey’s.” 
There are handsome illustrations with 
“The Artist of the Camera,” by C. How- 
ard Conway; and three-color work by 
George Gibbs embellishes “The Insurrec- 
tion at La Boca,” a story by Karl Decker. 

* * * 

The novelette in “Lippincott’s” is “The 
Chauffeur and the Jewels,” by Edith M. 
Willett. The stories include “A Night 
with Nature,” by Adele Marie Shaw; 
“When the Sun Went Down,” by Francis 
Lynde; “The Fate of Alvara,” by Elliott 
Flower, and “The Lights of Strathmuir,” 
by William Macleod Raine. 





The Book News Monthly 


This late August List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books of the Month. 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 





Ardrey Craven. By May Sinclair. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
Awakening of Helena Richie, The. By Mar- 
garet Deland. $1.08, postpaid. 


Bridal of Anstace, The. 
frey. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Elizabeth God- 


Buchanan’s Wife. By Justus Miles Forman. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


the Field. By Meacham 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Called to Lucy 


Thruston. 


Canada, the New Nation. By H. R. Whates. 


$1.50, postpaid. 


Connetticut River, The. By Edwin M. Bacen. 
$3.50. 


Compiled by B. E. and 


Days and Deeds. _B. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


E. B. Stephenson. 


Dawn.in Russia, The. By Henry W. Nevin- 


son. $2.25, postpaid. 
Display. By R. E. S. Spender. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Englishwoman in the Philippines, An. By 
Mrs. Campbell Dauncey. $3.15; by mail, 
$3.40. 

Four Million, The. 75 cents; 

by mail, 85 cents. 


By O. Henry. 


From a Cornish Window. By “Q.” $1.50; 


by mail, $1.64. 


George Washington. Heroes of the Nations 
Series. By James A. Harrison. $1.35, post- 
paid. 


Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election 


of 1876. By Paul L. Haworth. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

House of Cobwebs, The. By George Gissing. 
$1.08. 


How to Choose a Farm. By Thomas F. Hunt. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


Idyllic Avon, The. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


By John Henry Garrett. 


Incomplete Amorist, The. By E. Nesbit. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Industrial 
Brown. 


King’s English, The. 


Poultry Keeping. By Edward 
36 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


$1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


Lion and the Mouse, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Charles Klein. 


Maker of Modern Mexico, Porfirio Diaz, The. 
3y Mrs. Alec Tweedie. $5.00, postpaid. 

Its Education. By George H. 

$1.25, postpaid. 


Mind and 
Betts. 


Outdoors, Indoors and Up the Chimney. By 
Charles McIlvaine. 75 cents, postpaid. 
Panama, the Isthmus and Canal. By C. H. 

Forbes-Lindsay. $1.00, postpaid. 
Personal Hygiene. By Alfred A. Woodhull. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
Principles of English Verse, The. By Charl- 
ton M. Lewis. $1.25, postpaid. 


Purchas’s Voyages. Vols. 13 and 14. $3.25 
each. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1906. $2.00. 

Saint, The. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Trans- 


iated by M. Agnetti Pritchard. 
paid. 


$1.08, post- 


Shock of Battle, The. By Patrick Vaux. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Sim Greene. By Richard T. Wiley. $1.20, 
postpaid. 

Simple Annals. By M. E. Francis. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Slavery and Abolition. The American Na- 
tion Series. By Albert B. Hart. $2.00, 
postpaid. E 


Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson, The. By 
William Clark Gordon. $1.50, postpaid. 


Step by Step. By Mrs. George Sheldon 
Downs. $1.08, postpaid. 
Tacitus and Other Roman Studies. By Gas- 


ton Boissier. $1.75; by mail, $1.95. 


Treasure of Heaven, The. By Marie Corelli. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Upper Hand, The. By 
Taylor. $1.08, postpaid. 


Emerson Gifford 


Ways of Our Railways, The. 
Grinling. $4.00, postpaid. 


By Charles H. 


Woman of Wit and Wisdom, A. By Alice C. 
C. Gaussen. $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 
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Monthly Index 


William T. Representative Essays 


Brewster, 


Oe . wiataN snes 0.ccden ss becu dees e020 6e40 
Briggs, Emily E. The Olivia Letters........ 
Burroughs, John. Bird and Bough.......... 
Cambridge Modern History, The............. 
Chambers, Robert W. The Tracer of Lost 

PE wcupncde -0055.00094060.050+000200800 
Collins, Churton. Arnold's Merope ........... 
Cooke, Jane G. The Ancient Miracle........ 
Deland, Margaret. The Awakening of Helena 

GSS ee Se ere ee 
De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry. A Toy Tragedy. 
Dickerson, Mary C. The Frog Book........ 
Dodge, H. N. The Mystery of the West..... 
Dudley, M. E. Tangled Threads............. 
Fairlie, John A. Local Government in Coun- 

ties, Towns and Villages .........cccsceee 
Forman, Justus Miles. Buchanan's Wife..... 
France, Anatole. The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 

WEE nn. 06000 06 5006S h8 64S. 60-$6600 Foss 808% 


Gissing, George. The House of Cobwebs..... 


Godfrey, Elizabeth. The Bridal of Anstace.. 
Gunne, Evelyn. The Silver Trail........... 
Hoffding, Harald. The Problems of Philosophy 
Irwin, Will. The City That Was............ 
Kauffman, R. W. Frances Baird ........... 
Kilbourne, F. W. Alterations and Adaptations 

of Shakespeare ......cceccecccesscccccces 


The Book News Monthly 


of Books Reviewed 


“a King, General Charles. Tonio .............. 
+ Leigh, Oliver. Edgar Allan Poe.............. 
6 

Miffiin, Lloyd. My Lady of Dream......... 
53 Mitchell, S. Weir. Pearl (translation)........ 
51 Tia ‘ = > 7 
41 Nicholson, Meredith. PO dic acewdicdans 
51 

Paternoster, G. Sydney. The Motor Pirate.. 

Peladan, M. Le Secret des Troubadours....... 
49 Origine et Esthetique de la Tragedie........ 
52 Pemberton, Max. ‘The Lady Evelyn.......... 
43 Presmore, J. B. Properties .. 6... ccvccsess 
48 Powell, M. E. The Dying Musician ........... 
48 

Rennolds, Barney. Out of the Ashes ........ 
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44 
30 Sauter, Edwin. The Poisoners ............. 
ai Sherman, Frederic F. Day Dream and Even 
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Sill, Louise Morgan. In Sun and Shade..... 
51 Racer, May. AwGrey CLOVER .ccccesvcccccre 
52 Skeat, Walter William. Pierce the Plough- 
48 MAN'S Creede ..cccccccveves cesvcsecscese 

Smith, F. Hopkinson. The Tides of Barnegat 
42 Smith, Marion C. The Electric Spirit ....... 

Truesdell, Ella M. Over the Bridge.......... 
54 

Watson, James. The Dog Book ........... 
52 Wilkinson, Florence. The Far Country..... 
42 Young, Filson. The Sands of Pleasure....... 


53 


40 


46 
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All the Elements of 
Perfection 
bined in the 


are com- 


Dress 
Shield 


ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 
an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 





fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, 
and recommended by physicians and 
chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities. 


All styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Ladies 


Who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Exira Superfine Brands, the latter 


being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 


Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 


foreign productions. 


Sold by all sta- 


tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 





BOOK LABELS 








' label inside the cover. 
Ci 


$5.00—500, $8.00—r1000 
ums v voces | Special designs made to order. 


AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors to 
1595 Montgo mery Ave., Philadelphia. 








Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
My catalogue (sert 
on request} contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 


$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75— 400 


Joseph Dowling 














A LETTER TO WANAMAKER'S 
NEW YORK 


(When you can't come in person) 


Keeps you in touch with first sources of fashion 
And brings ail merchandise to your door. 


The new season finds a larger Wanamaker organization, and 
immensely increased space and facilities for public service, in both the 
New York and Philadelphia stores. Thenew Wanamaker Building— 
sixteen stories high—covering an entire block at Astor Place, in New 
York, is now added to the fine old Stewart Building, providing more than 
double the previous floor space in which to gather and display the new 
Autumn and Winter merchandise. 

The public has compelled this vast expansion of the Wanamaker 
business; and this word announces our readiness to give better service 
this Fall to still more millions of the American people, and those who 
wish Wanamaker Service all over the world. 

But this business shall never grow beyond the giving of the personal 
attention of an expert shopper to every letter you write to us. Ask 
us whatever you want to know, and command our best service whenever 
you have apparel or other merchandise to buy. 

Come in person whenever you can. There is immensely more to see 
and enjoy at Wanamaker’s—in both cities—now than ever before. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention “he Book New* Monthly. 15 
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The Book News Monthly 


The Popular Science Monthly 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER 


Relations of Embryology to Medical Progress. 
Professor CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT. 

The Largest American Collection of Meteorites. L. 
P GRATACAP. 

The Plane of Ether. President Davip STARR JORDAN. 

Are the Elements ‘Jransmutable, the Atoms Divisible 
and Forms of Matter but Modes of Motion. 
Professor S. LAWRENCE BIGELow. 

Pure Food Legislation. Robert McD. ALLEN. 

Wooden Flowers. Dr. OrvILLE PAuL PHILLIPs. 

The Geological Prelude to the San Francisco Earth- 
quake. GrorGE H. AsHLeEy. 

Our Greatest Earthquakes. Myron Lestie FuLverR. 

Shorter Articles: 
The Typhoid Fever 
EpyTH V. \ViATZKE. 

The Progress of Science: 
The American Association forthe Advancement 
of Science: The Boston Meeting of the American 
Medical Association ; The New Harvard Medical 

; School; Mr. Adams on the American College ; 

The,Causes of Death; Scientific Items. 


The 


Epidemic at Palo Alto. 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER 


The Investigation of the San Francisco Earthquake. 
G. K. GILBerT. 

Seismograph and Magnetograph Records of the San 
Francisco Earthquake. Dr L. A. Baver. 


Yukon Exploration. WILLIAM 


Reminiscences of 
HEALEY DALL. 
and Fable in Animal 
JoserH JASTROW. 

The World State. Professor C. C. ECKHARDT. 


The Measure of Progress. Dr. Epwarp S. HoLpEN. 


Fact Psychology. Professor 


The Effects of Immigration on Homicide in American 


Cities. MAYNARD SHIPLEY. 

The Study of Variable Stars. Professor Soton I. 
> a 
sAILEY. 


The Progress of Science : 


Cornell University and the Summer Meeting of 
the American Association; Legislation and 
Science ; Scientific Items. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


will be sent for six months for one dollar tonew subscribers mentioning THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Single Numbers, 30 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


Sub-Station 84, New York. 


ARE YOU TIRED,— looking at poor 


results in your CATALOGUES-ADVERTIS- 
ING MATTER? — if so.—then consult us. 


GATCHELéE MANNING 


DESIGNERS - ILLUSTRATORS - ENGRAVERS 
So. Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


27 tro 41 
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NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


Leviticus and 


Numbers 
By GEORGE F. GENUNG, D D. 
An American Commentary on the 
Old Testament. Price, $2.00. 


A Church 
on Wheels 


By CHARLES HERBERT 
Rust. 16 mo, illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cts. 
net; postpaid 57 cts. 


tion. 


_~j~d Thirty-one Thoughts 
From an Invalid’s Bible 


By Mrs. ANNA Ross. 
Paper. Price 15 cts. net; postpaid, 
17 cts. 


Romances of 


Fastond His Lord Spinster 
By MIGNONETTE V or, Twenty-Six Days 
. Peseiog rise wai with Jesus By Kate WESTLAKE 
By Rk&v. J. S. KIRTLEY. Vesou, ile, ae 


Price, $1.25 net: post- 


paid, | 


| | The Higher Criticism 
| Cross-Examinéd 


By FRED D. STOREY. 
12mo. Price, $1.25 net; postpaid, 
$1.35. 





: AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY 
1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


A Century of Bibles 


Edited and compiled bya 
Sunday school teacher. 
New and revised edi- | By 


postpaid. 


The Disciple and 


Price, 60 cts. net; post- 
$1.33. | paid, 69 cts. 





















Hebrews, James, and 
I. and II. Peter 


By O P. EacueEs, D D. 
Clark’s Peoples Commentary. 


Price, $1.25. 


Keywords in 
the Teaching 


of Jesus 


A. T. ROBERTSON, 
D.D_ Price, 50 cts. 
net; postpaid, 55 cts. 


The Masculine in 
Religion 
By CArL DE Los CASE, PH. D. 
Price, 50 cts. net; postpaid, 56 cts. 


15 cts. | 





Price, 


A_ Specimen 


net; postpaid, 85 cts. 


Lectures on Homi- 
letics 


By Henry C Graves, A.M.,D.D. 
12mo. Price, 75 cts. net; postpaid, 


82 cts. 
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Two Splendid Novels 


The 
Awakening of 
Helena Richie 


By 


Marcaret DeELAND 


Author of 
“Old Chester Tales” 
“Dr. Lavendar’s People” 


Buchanan’s 


Wife 


By 


Justus Mires Forman 


Author of 
“Tommy Carteret” 


“The Island 
of Enchantment” 


**A perfect book,” declares the New York 
Times. ‘Everybody is reading THE AWAKEN- 
ING OF HELENA RICHIE now. It is the 


” 


novel of the Summer. 


««As an achievement in letters this story of passion 
and folly, repentance and renunciation deserves to be 
ranked among the chiefest samples of American imagi- 
nary writing.’’—PxHitapeLpHia NortH AMERICAN. 


««Such work as this is bound to endure, must 


endure,’’ says the Provipence Journat. It shows 


how good American fiction can be. The story charms 
insistently from the first page, but presently it flashes 
out into a tremendous drama, catching the reader in 
its onward sweep and holding him enthralled to the 
end. 


Iiustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. Price $7.50 


The heroine is a beautiful girl forced by her 
family to marry for money. Her husband, Buchanan, 
shortly disappears, and a vear later a body is found 
that Beatrix allows to be identified as that of her 
husband. Her marriage with her early lover follows. 

A startling turn takes place and a strange series 
of events begins. The story remains poised over a 
situation dramatic and unique until the thrilling climax 
comes with a rush of surprise. A more dramatic 
story, with the outcome of a woman’s fight for love 
held in breathless suspense, it would be difficult to 


imagine. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


FRANKLIN 


SQUARE, 


NEW YORK 





